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in this or perhaps any other country. son of - 
D, 


federalists of that day censured 
stitational law;—I never heard of any censure 


tional. 

We shall now apply these remarks to the ac- 
tion of the General Assembly. In the address to 
the young gentlemen of the Seminary, I showed 
that the Act of Union was, in the highest degree 
unconstitutional, inasmuch as it changed the judi- 
catories average by the form of Government it- 
| self, and placed in those judicatories, committee- 

men instead of elders, and instead of Presbyterian 
ministers, mimisters who were pastors of Congre- 
gational churches;—men, who were not only out 
of our Chureh, but who were under the govern- 
ment of another body. To understand this irregu- 
larity, it must be remembered, that in the Congre- 
gational system, almost the whole ecclesiastical 
power of the church is in the separate congrega- 
tion; the Associations, or higher councils of the 
church have only advisory powers: the congrega- 
tion has about the same power over members and 
ministers within its bounds, that Presbyteries have 
over members and ministers within their bounds; 
‘Phe controversy respecting the proceedin —and therefore for the Assembly, by the Act of 
‘the Iete General Assembly, turns almost entirely Union, to place such men in our judicatories, was 
‘on the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of | #°tvally bringing the Presbyterian Church under 


‘their acts.’ The General Assembly were the control of another body. In this view, the 


lly 
Yeonginoed. thet ion, be- | Act was extremely unconstitutional, and well cal- 
culated to destroy the harmony of the Church. 


tw Ch d iati é 
| another light in which this subject may 


‘ticut, was entirely unconstitutional, and injurious 
in its Gocttticda sent that it was not daly their |e considered. T'he Act of Union is not only im- 
privilege, but their duty, to dispose of it, as uncon- | Proper in its relation to our Church, but it assumes 
stitutional acts are generally disposed of by all the character of a Constitution for another inde- 
vernments;—that is to abrogate it, and declare pendent Church. This is what the Act itself sets 
it null and void from the beginning. To show | rth in its preamble ;—it purports to be, “ The re- 
the correctness of this procedure, I shall lay down | Port of a committee appointed to consider and di- 
‘a few- propositions, respecting the nature of un- gest a plan of Government for the churches in the 
‘constitutional law, which I think ought to govern | 2€W settlements.” And this is what the Act ex- 
‘our reasonings and decisions on the subject. hibits itself to be in its whole course and bearing ; 
1. In the first place, the same mode of reason-| —'' !& “@ plan of government for the churches in 
ing as to unconstitutional laws, applies to all sorts the new settlements ;”—it forms the judicatories of 
of governments, whether civil or ecclesiastical ;— | tose churches— it directs the whole course of their 
every community, which forms a constitution, in- | C¢¢lesiastical power ;—and it places that power in 
tends it, as a fundamental law, which is to be the hands almost entirely different from those which 
hold the power of the Presbyterian Church ;—in 


source of all power, and the governing rule for the ; ; 
legislative, executive, or judicial departments ; and creatoke se them completely into an independent 


if those departments act in violati 
ite violation of this The Act of Union provides and gives directions 


for three distinct cases, as comprehending all the 
churches in the new settlements. 

1. Congregational churches settling a Presby- 
terian minister. 

2. Presbyterian churches settling a Congrega- 
tional minister. 

3. Congregations composed of Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists. 

In the two first cases, the whole power of the 
church and the application of the discipline is in 
the congregation. There is indeed a provision 
that the case of a Presbyterian minister may ‘be 
referred to the Presbytery,” and the case of a 
Congregational minister, “ may be tried by an As- 
sociation, provided both parties consent,” but not 

erwise. In the third case, when the church is 
composed of Congregationalists and Presbyterians, 
there is a provision that a Presbyterian may appeal 
to the Presbytery, but not to a Synod or the Gene- 
ral Assembly, without the consent of the church. 

| So that the whole power of discipline, throughout 
these churches, is to be managed and decided by 
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From the S. R. Telegraph. 
_ ‘THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 


‘must be treated in the same way whether the 
government be civil or ecclesiastical. 
~ 2. When a legislature 8 a constitutional 
law, that law, arising from the authority which the 
constitution has delegated, is the act of the state 
or community itself, and binds the whole body, 
whether political or ecclesiastical; and the body 
Or state, is under an obligation to make good all 
just contracts arising under it. : 
, 8. When a legislature passes an unconstitution- 
al law, they go beyond their powers, and their law 
is not the act of the state ;—it is merely the act of 
the men, composing the legislature at the time, 
considered as in their individual characters, and 
does not bind the state. If two or three hundred 
men, wholly unauthorized, should meet in any part 
of the United States, and pass an act, which they 


have the same validity in itself, which an uncon- 
stitutional law of the Congress would have, after 
it was abrogated by the proper authority. 

' 4, But when even an unconstitutional law is ; 
passed by the proper authorities, it must be con- the congregations, and by conncils of their own 
sidered as constitutional and in force, until the | ®PPointment, excepting one case, in which there 
proper authority sets it aside ; the mere doubts, or |™#y be an appeal to the Presbytery ;—and in all 
assertions of citizens, respecting its unconstitu- | ©5°S respecting the whole of these churches, no 
tionality, cannot stop its operation, until the pro- appeal can go further than the Presbytery without 
per authority abrogates it;—for if the mere doubts the consent of the church, or congregation. The 
and denunciations of private men, could arrest the | #Uthority of Synods and of the General Assembly, 
operation of law, .we should have no laws. 7 as to receiving appeals, or exercising controul over 
-” & Twill here farther remark, that an unconsti- | the!r affairs, is completely excluded from all these 
tutional law cannot become constitutional by any churches, and from all the Presbyteries to which 


lapse of time. A government, and some of the they belong, unless so far as the churches give 


fundamental institutions of a government, may be | C?nsent. 


‘unlawful in their origin, and become lawful by their : 
continuance ; they may become so interwoven with | 204 of Utica, (brought to the Assembly for exami- 
all the interests and usages of society, that to nation,) of an individual who had brought an ap- 
‘break them up, would destroy the happiness of the peal to that Synod, but the Synod dismissed the 
community; but an unconstitutional law, never | C#S¢, on the ground, that the appellant had not 
can become constitutional, so long as the constitu- | Obtained the consent of his church to appeal ;—the 
tion remains which it violates; indeed the longer | Synod declaring at the same time, that the Act of 
it exists, the more dangerous its collusions with Union was in force, which prevented their action 
the constitution may become, so that it is a good |!" the case. The Synod of Utica submitted to the 


maxim in politics, that no lapse of time can take Act of Union precisely as one of our Synods would 
have sumitted to our Coustitution. 


Here then were a number of religious societies, 


One case was read, from the minutes of the Sy- 


its wrongs. Public opinion has completely fixed , — 
this point in our country, with respect to the fede- | ®cting under a constitution, essentially different 
ral Bank. Some of our citizens think the Bank of | ffom ours, which made them a church, essentially 
the United States constitutional, others think it is | 4ifferent from our church ; for in all ecclesiastical 
not ;—but all agree, that the question of its consti- affairs, the constitution of a church is the best evi- 
tutionality is not affected by the length of time | dence of its character ;—and it certainly was en- 
during which it has continued ; no politician who tirely unconstitutional, for Synods, and the Gene- 
thinks that a federal Bank was unconstitutional at |‘@!, Assembly, to form these societies into Pr esby- 
first, feels himself precluded from maintaining | teTies, and Synods, and declare them to be con- 
that unconstitutionality now, although the Bank | Stituent parts of the Presbyterian Church. These 
has existed for nearly fifty years ;—let this princi- | S°Cleves, indeed, by the Act of Union,—the instru- 
ple be applied to the existence of the Plan of Union. | ™ent by which they were governed, excluded Sy- 

I consider the preceding propositions as suffi- nods and the General Assembly so completely from 
cient to establish the point, that an unconstitution- | the management of their affairs, that we wonder 
al law is, in fact, no law,—it has not been passed why they should consent to be formed into Synods 
by thé authority of the state, and does not bind| ®t ll; such a judicatory was to them entirely 
the state or body, in whose name it has been passed ; | ¥S¢/ess. 
—it is the mere unauthorized deed of the men who 
composed the legislature at the time, acting by 
their own power; and therefore when such an act 
is abrogated by the proper authority it becomes 
void in all its operations, and all the claims and 
contracts, which had arisen under it, perish with 
it. Individuals may suffer, by the abrogation, but 
they have no claim on the state for indemnity, the 
law by whose abrogation they suffered, was not the 
act of the state, and it would not be just to take 
the public money to compensate their losses; if 
any thing should be given, it would be mere gra- 
tuity, such as governments frequently give, to al- 
Jeviate the unexpected misfortunes of their citi- 
zens. 

The doctrine contained in these remarks, is fully 


I shall now proceed to examine a part of our 
constitution, which I think applies directly to this 
subject. In the second chapter of our Form of 
Government, our constitution describes the Church 
Universal, as consisting of all christians in al] na- 
tions. But as all these christians cannot meet 
together, for any purposes of mutual edification, 
the fourth section of this second chapter describes 
a particular church. By a particular church here, 
as contradistinguished from the Church Universal, 
we are to understand an independent denomina- 
tion, such as the Presbyterian or Methodist Church. 
In defining this Church the Form of Government 
uses the following language. Chap. 2, sec. 4, “A 
particular Church consists of a number of grofess- 
ing christians with their offspring, voluntarily as- 
sociated together for divine worship and godly 
living, agreeably to the Holy Scriptures; and sub- 


ing of unconstitutional laws. In the address to | 
mitting to a certain form of government. 


the students of the Seminary, I mentioned the 
case of the legislature of Kentucky, claiming the| Here the Presbyterian constitution = its own 
lands reserved for the revolutionary soldiers of| definition of the Presbyterian Church, as contra- 
Virginia. I gave that case as reported to me by | distinguished from the Church Universal ;—the 
a distinguished lawyer; not with the correctness| Presbyterian Church must be composed of such as 
rovably, with which he would have given it; but| have voluntarily “ submitted to a certain form of 
in the main points I believe there is no mistake. | government.” Now the simple question is, have 
Kentucky, by an unconstitutional law, took pos-| the Synods, or the General Assembly, power to 
session of those lands. By another unconstitu-| change our constitution ;—power to make the 
tional law she set aside her old courts, for resist-| Presbyterian Church different from what the con- 
ing her measures, and erected new courts to be| stitution makes it? If not, they had no power to 
filled with judges whose views corresponded with | form these societies—living under a different go- 
those of her legislature. Here were two unconsti-| vernment,—and who had never consented to our 
tutional laws, and under them a multitude of} church government, into Presbyteries and Synods, 
claims. The first of these laws, respecting the | and declare them to be constituent parts of our 
reserved lands of Virginia, was adjudged unconsti- | body ;—the connexion of these societies with our 
tutional by the federal court; the second law re-| Church, was wholly irregular and unconstitution- 
specting the new courts, Kentucky abrogated her-| al, and therefore the late General Assembly was 
self; and all the claims and contracts, arising | bound to abrogate it as such. 
under those laws, perished with them. Nowhere! The constitutional definition takes the only 
is a case exactly in point to illustrate, and sanc-| ground which can secure the harmony of churches ; 
tion what the General Assembly has done. Ken-|—it requires them to be composed of persons who 
tucky had passed two unconstitutional laws ;—the | have submitted to a certain form of government. 
second law respecting her own courts she abro-| We find it sometimes sufficiently difficult to exer- 
gated by the same authority which passed it ;—and | cise discipline over people who have expressly 
with the law, she abrogated the claims of her | submitted to our form of government,—how great- 
judges, to their seats and salaries, which are con-| ly would that difficulty be increased, should we 


' sidered as among the most sacred claims, in the | attempt to exercise discipline over a people by a 


system of laws to which they had never consented ? 

I will concisely notice another case, which is} This constitutional definition takes the ground 
exactly in point. Under the administration of the | of religious liberty, and the only ground on which 
elder Adams, Congress the Alien and Se- rola liberty can stand. In religion, men must 
dition bills; under the administration of Mr. Jef-| be free to choose the system by which they will 


whole system of American polity. 


fereon, ¢ set aside these Bills as unconsti-| live, and by which they will be governed. Men 
tutional. During the continuance of the Sedition} cannot be governed by laws to which they have 
bill, Callender was prosecuted under it for a libel,| not voluntarily consented; and there cannot be 


and sentenced to fine and imprisonment ;—when | two contrary systems of government in the same 
the Bill was abrogated by Congress as unconstitu- | Church. 

ional, Mr. Jefferson remitted the remainder of his} Some persons say, that we mg to have re- 
poe. visor PE took the fine out of the treasury, | tained the Presbyteries and Synods, formed under 
and returned it to Callender; and this was done with | the Act of Union in our body,—that it was tyran- 
the advice of one of the ablest cabinets, ever known! ny and persecution not to retain them. My opi- 


cause they considered the Sedition bill, as a con- | Had 
from those who considered the law as unconstitu- 


pion is, that the retaining of those Synods and 
churches, would have been the tyrannical course. 
we retained them, | suppose it will be admit- 
ted, that we ought also to have governed them ;— 
but they had never submitted to our form of gov- 
ernment ;—they had another government, which 
laced them almost entirely beyond our reach ; and 
it would have been, so far as I know, contrary to 
the practice of any country, — any vestige 
of religious liberty, to have governed them by an 
ecclesiastical system to which they had never con- 
sented. 
In England they have an established religion, 
and they impose certain disabilities on those who 
do not conform to it; but they never think of gov- 
erning the Dissenters by the ecclesiastical rules of 
the Episcopal Church. The same principle holds 
in Scotland, in Holland, and in many parts of Ger- 
many ;—even in Turkey, almost the last place to 
which we should look for a spark of religious 
liberty, they do not attempt to govern the Greek | 
Church by the rules of the Mohammedan religion. 
It is only in a few countries, such as Portugal and 
Spain,—countries of the Inquisition, where they 
attempt to govern the people by the rules of a re- 
ligious system to which they have never consented. 
What then do gentlemen mean, when they say 
it was tyranny not to retain these Synods in our 
connexion? Perhaps they mean that we ought to 
have retained them, not for the purpose of govern- 
ing them,—this, in a free country, would have 
been impossible ; but to give them the opportunity 
of governing us. This secret sentiment, must lie 
at the foundation of all the outcry about tyranny 
and persecution. I believe, indeed, that very few 
of the New-school party, have brought this senti- 
ment fully before them; but they have some in- 
definite views of supporting liberal principles, of 
reforming the Presbyterian Church and introduc- 
ing the light of the nineteenth century into it,—I 
believe there are many of the New-school who 
would not wish to remain in our connexion if they 
did not hope that this object could be effected.— 
But these people ought to consider, that to reform 
us, as they call it, without our consent, would be 
as much an act of tyranny, as to govern them 
without their consent. ‘The best way is, that 
neither party should. govern the other, and to 
avoid this, there is no other way, than to consent 
to the separation. Some think we ought to have 
cited those Synods, and given them a trial; but if 
their connexion with us was unconstitutional, we 
had no right to cite them. The right of citation 
implies the right of government, and to that we 
make no pretentions, as they are not a part of our 


y. 
The Presbytery of Cayuga, Synod of Geneva, 
has declared in a late resolution, that all the 
churches within that Synod, came regularly into 
our body. The phrase, coming regularly into the 
Presbyterian body, is understood so differently in 
those Synods, from what it is in this part of the 
Church, that we must hear the explanations and 
proofs which the Presbytery has promised, before 
we make any remarks upon it. There is, however, 
one suspicious circumstance; when the Presbytery 
appointed a committee of correspondence of three 
ministers and ‘two ruling elders, when they men- 
tion their two ruling elders, they show that one of 
them is a deacon; this confusion of officers does 
not look like Presbyterianism. If, however, these 
churches can show that they are regular Presbyte- 
rians, the door of negotiation is open. The As- 
sembly acted on such evidence as would justify 
the action of any legislature; they had before 
them the Act of Union, which declares itself to be 
the plan of government of these churches; they 
had the evidence of records and the admission of 
the parties in debate, that the Act of Union had 
been duly observed by those churches, as they 
thought, according to its true intent and meaning; | 
this would seem to be evidence enough for legis- 
lative action; however, if those churches can show 
better evidence, that circumstance is always a good 
reason for a second application to a legislature. 

I shall conclude, by observing, that I have never 
known any body treated so unfairly by its enemies 
as the General Assembly has been; the highest 
Judiciary of our Church is not allowed to speak for 
itself;—in the face of the plainest language, and 
the plainest records, it is asserted that the Assem- 
bly has cut off Synods, by way of discipline and 
censure, when in reality it has only declared a fact 
as to the unconstitutionality of cur connexion with 
those bodies. The whole connexion which ever 
existed between us and them, was that of giving 
favours on our part and receiving them on theirs; 
and since they have grown up into a large church, 
under the Act of Union as their plan of Govern- 
ment, we have felt it necessary to declare, that 
they are not a Church of our order. This does 
them no harm; there is a standing declaration be- 
tween us and the Association of Connecticut, that 
we are not of the same order, but this injures nei- 
ther of us. I have no doubt the act of the Assem- 
bly will ultimately do good to those Synods as well 
as the rest of the Church ;— it will allay the spirit 
of contention, which could not be removed in any 
other way, and produce peace. At any rate, as 
there has been no trial, there has been no censure ; 
and we trust that all men of common sense, can 
make the distinction between the declaring of a 
separate standing without censure; ard of an ex- 
communication without censure. I have heard 
with pleasure, that many of our ablest constitution- 
al lawyers, in different parts of the country, have 
given opinions, which sanction the proceedings of 
the Assembly ; I have have heard but one opinion 


on the other side, and that one speaks for itself. 
G. A. BAXTER. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


ALLAHABAD.—For some time past the Executive 
committee have been looklng to Allahabad as a 
desirable place for a mission station. They did 
not, however, contemplate occupying it until some 
time in the next year. When the last reinforce- 
ment to the mission in Northern India ascended 
the Ganges, one of their boats, containing the mis- 
sion library, and a box with various things per- 
taining to the printing press, was sunk during a 
severe storm on the river. On reaching Cawn- 
pore, it was found, that, to have the articles rela- 
ting to the printing press supplied, it would be ne- 
cessary for one of the brethren to return to Allaha- 
bad, as there were no mechanics of sufficient skill 
for that purpose about that city. The Rev. James 
McEwen, therefore, returned ; and, during his stay 
at Allahabad, he has found the field of Jabour so 
extensive, and the prospect of usefulness so great, 
that the committee have decided to continue it as 
a permanent station. 

The following are extracts of a letter from Mr. 
McEwen to the committee, dated Dec. 19, 1836. 
“T have already stated, that on our first arrival 
here, some of the friends pressed us very hard at 
least to write to the Society, and present the claims 
of this place, which we promised to do ; but, in ad- 
dition to that, I was personally urged very hard to 
stay withthem. That, however, I could not see to 
be my duty at the time: and we proceeded on to 
Cawnpore. On our arrival there I found a letter 
awaiting me from a gentleman here, pressing me 
very hard to return, at least for a season, until I 
should have time to write to America, and present- 
ing, as motives, the prospect of usefulness here in 
the mean time. These repeated calls made a 
strong impression upon my mind. In the voice of 
the people while here, and in that letter, I could 
not help recognising something like the Macedo- 
nian cry, “Come over and help us,” and I felt a 
strong inclination to comply with it; while, on the 
other hand, there were several reasons why I 
wished to go on. Ist. My instructions were to 
proceed to Lodiana, and I did not know whether I 
would be justified in acting contrary to them. 2nd. 
It had been arranged that I should go to Sabuthu, 
and one of the lay brethren with me; and I was 
afraid that my not going would disarrange the 


plan, and perhaps render it necessary for one of 


| the brethren at Lodiana to leave, and go to Sabuthu, 
which I knew they did not wish to do. 3. The 
state of my health rendered it very desirable that I 
should go to the hills. These reasons for proceed- 
ing were so strong, that if the one already stated 
regarding the press had not seemed to render it 
necessary for one of us to stay, I would most proba- 
bly have gone on. However, as it was, we deter- 
mined to return, and I am now fully persuaded 
that the Lord directed our steps. He has opened 
up for us at once a very large field of labour, and 
he seems to address us with the command, ‘“ Go 
work in my vineyard,” ‘This being the seat of the 
Supreme Court for the Western provinces, there 
are here, besides the native population, a large 
class of East Indians, employed in the different 
offices, who all speak and understand the English 
language. Among them there are also a few 
Europeans, some of whom are truly pious. Al- 
though there is a chaplain of the Church of Eng- 
land stationed in the fort, his labours being shall 
confined to the military and the Europeans, the 
class alluded to are as destitute of the means of re- 
ligious instruction as the heathen around them. 
The young East Indians especially, although they 
are not taught to worship idols, are growing up al- 
most as ignorant of God as the Hindoos. One mis- 
sionary, an East Indian by birth, who is connected 
with the Serampore Baptists, has been stationed 
here for a number of years; but he is now old and 
feeble; and, as his labours are chiefly confined to 
the natives, he is able to do very little for others. 

n our arrival here, I commenced labouring 
amongst these people ; rejoicing that, although my 
lips are yet sealed with regard to the natives, there 
are a people to whom I can speak and preach 
Christ crucified. We have public service every 
Sabbath morning, at which from thirty to forty 
generally attend. On Sabbath evenings also, and 
three evenings during the week, I attend meetings 
at different places of the station. At some of these 
places the attendance is generally as good as on 
the Sabbath morning, although by different per- 
sons. At some of them the majority of the persons 
who attend are young men from sixteen to thirty, 
some of them exceedingly interesting in their ap- 
pearance ; and, in general, they give very good at- 
tention to what is said. I feel very deeply inte- 
rested in them. If the Lord would pour out his 
Spirit, and make me the humble instrument of 
bringing some of them to the knowledge and un- 
der the power of the truth, how much good might 
be effected through their instrumentality ? Some 
of them might become successful preachers of the 
gospel to the heathens around them when we shall 
have all gone to give in our account. I think very 
peculiar efforts ought to be made for the conver- 
sion of that class of people in India; as, from their 
general knowledge of both the English and the na- 
tive languages, and also from their being borne in 
the country, they are peculiarly fitted for useful- 
ness. I feel very much encouraged to go on dig- 
ging the ground and sowing the seed, in the hope 
that the Lord will cause the dews of his heavenly 
grace, and the quickening influences of his Holy 
Spirit, to descend and cause it to spring up and 
bear fruit to his glory. 

On our arrival here, we immediately made some 
efforts to commence a school, considering that as 
one of the principal objects of our mission. But 
from all that we have learned on the subject, we 
are fully convinced that common day-schools among 
the natives can be productive of very little good as 
far as religion is concerned. For, although the 
children may be induced to attend a few months, 
or even a few years, yet while they are all the 
time living with their heathen friends, and attend- 
ing to their abominable practices, very little good 
or lasting impression can be made upon their 
minds. ‘The boarding school system is therefore, 


‘In our estimation, the great hope of Christian mis- 


sions. We have found this to be the prevailing 
opinion among the missionaries at the different 
stations which we have visited. We were there- 
fore anxious to obtain some children as boarders: 
and, as orphans, or the children of destitute parents, 
are the only ones that we can expect to get entirely 
under our influence, we made efforts to procure 
such if possible. It has hitherto been found very 
difficult to get such children, especially up the 
country ; for, however wretched the natives are, 
they are unwilling to give up their children, espe- 
to Christians. 

e expected, therefore, to have some difficulty 
in procuring many at first. We informed our 
friends here what we wished to do, and some very 
highly approved of the plan, and engaged to give 
us all the assistance in their power to enable us to 
collect such a school. In the meantime, Mrs. 
McEwen, anxious to commence her labours, col- 
lected a number of children as day-scholars, chiefly 
East Indians. We at length succeeded in procur- 
ing one Bramin boy, whose father is an inmate of 
the Asylum for the blind, and very poor. At first 
he seemed very willing to give the boy up to us 
entirely: but after he had been with us five days, 
the other Bramins prevailed upon the old man to 
come and take him away. We then gota little 
boy who is the step-son of a native Christian. He 
is about eight or nine years old. And, two days 
afterwards, we got a boy and girl, the children of.a 
poor widow, who is also a native Christian, and 
maintains a very good character. She has several 
children besides, and is very poor. These have 
been given to us entirely, with full permission to 
take them with us wherever we may go. After 
our first boy was taken away, I learnt that he was 
very discontented, and wished to get back to us 
again. However, asI thought it prudent not to 
make any opposition to his going away, for the 
same reason I thought it well not to make any spe- 
cial efforts to get him back. Iam glad that I took 
this course, as, a few days ago, the little fellow 
came back, bringing with him other three boys 
about his own age, two of whom are orphans; and 
both the parents of the other are in the Leper’s 
asylum, and are both likely to die soon of that dis- 
ease. Tney are all Bramins, except one, who is a 
Musselman. They all were anxious that I should 
take them in, and promised that they would not go 
away from me any more. I took them all, and the 
following day other two were sent, whom J also 

I have also heard of three more boys and 
two girls, who are to be sent in two or three days. 
We have now eight boys and one girl in the house, 
who, with the five mentioned, will make fourteen 
in all; and we have now every prospect of increas- 
ing the number very rapidly. "2 
Our day-school is also increasing, and several 
Europeans have proposed sending their children 
(after the new year has commenced,) and paying 
for their tuition. If we wished to take in native 
day-scholars, we might very soon procure almost 
any number; but, as they would necessarily have 
to be kept apart from the others, so that we would 
have three schools: one for the native buarders, 
another for the Europern and East Indian day- 
scholars, and a third for the natives, we are at pre- 
sent unable to undertake it until we obtain more 
aid. We have, however, a few natives amongst 
the others, and some of them as fine boys as I have 
everseen. 

The boys that I have taken as boarders are all 
from eight to ten years of age. Some of them are 
truly interesting in their appearance. 

I have let them know that I must have a bond 
securing all whom | take, so that their parents or 
friends cannot take them away before they are 
come of age ; and after that they will of course act 
for themselves. According to the laws of this pro- 
vince, I believe boys arrive at majority at the age 
of sixteen years. | 

We have a Moonshee employed in the school— 
the same young man who was récommended to us 
by C. E. Trevelyan, Esq. while we were in Cal- 
cutta. He isa young Musselman, of very becom- 
ing deportment, and seems considerably attached 
to us, and deeply interested in the success of the 
school. [ think his mind is open to conviction, 
and I am not without hope concerning him. The 
children have all commenced learning English, of 
which they seem very fond. The cards published 


by the Sunday School Union interest them very 


enh We find them to be of very great service. 
Now, while I am writing, I hear the little urchins 
in the veranda going over these cards, which we 
have hung up on the wall; our first little Bramin 
acting as monitor. I wish those Christian friends, 


with a set of the publications of the American Sun- 
day School Union, could only get one glimpse of 
the interesting sight, or listen for a moment to the 
sounds which I now hear, I am sure they would 
think themselves amply rewarded for all that they 
have done to furnish the means of instruction to 
those little immortals, who, although they be 
heathen, give abundant evidence, not only that 
they possess rational and immortal souls, but that 
they have minds peculiarly susceptible of impres- 
sions, and capable of any degree of improvement. 
I hope the Lord will continue to smile upon our 
humble efforts to serve him in this department of 
his work; and that these children and many more 
shall be trained up for him either by us or those 
who may succeed us, and that in due time he will 
call them by his grace, and make many of them 
chosen vessels, who shall spread the glory of his 
great name, and make his salvation known through 
the length and breadth of this benighted land. I 
fee] it to be an honour, of which we are altogether 
unworthy, to be permitted to pick up from their 
filth and wretchedness some of those who may 
hereafter become the heralds of salvation to their 
perishing countrymen; and to instil into their 
minds the first principles of that knowledge which 
will not only make themselves wise unto salvation, 
but will qualify them for being instrumental in 
saving thousands around them. 


Dec. 22. Since writing the above, two more 
boys have been received, and another boy and a 
girl offered to us, whom we have promised to take 
next week. It is to be feared that some of them 
may not profit by our instructions. 

No doubt, the only motive which induces some 
of them to apply, is simyly that they may be fed 
and clothed. But if we should meet with some 
disappointments, we must not be discouraged. 
We trust the work is the Lord’s, and it will 
prosper. 

At first we hesitated a little with regard to in- 
curring, in our present circumstances, the expense 
which will necessarily be connected with commen- 
cing and carrying on a school of that kind to any 
extent; and therefore we thought of limiting our 
number to a few. But knowing that there are 
very purpose of supporting suca schools, and also 
knowing tie difficulty which has been felt by 
others to obtain such children, we were afraid to 
let the present opportunity pass, lest it niight be 
the only one which we may ever have of doing any 
good in that way. ‘Trusting, therefore, to the wil- 
lingness, as well as the ability of our Christian 
friends in America to aid in this work, we have de- 
termined (until we receive orders to the contrary,) 
to take all that we can find who seem suitable for 
our purpose ; and, in the meantime, I have no doubt 
but we will find some friends here who will be 
willing to aid us until necessary supplies can be 
obtained from home. 

Thus I have given you a short account of our 
present employments and prospects, and now I 
would propose a very important question for your 
consideration. Sha!] this place, which presents 
such an extensive field for missionary labour, be 
passed by? Or will you appoint some of your 
missionaries to labour here, and gather into the 
Lord’s store house those fruits which will certainly 
be gathered in by some favoured workmen in the 
vineyard ? 

Although we are here at present, and although 
we have found it to be our duty to do with all our 
might what our hands find to do, yet we are here 
without any appointment. The field seems to me 
to be such an important one, and the Lord directed 
iny way to it for the present in such an unexpected, 
and at the same time such an evident manner, 
that I can hardly dare to think of abandoning it 
until I have laid the matter before you for your 
consideration and decision. As already stated, 
therefore, I have determined to remain here until 
the arrival of the other brethren from America ; 
and, as those who are destined for the region of 
Lodiana cannot commence their journey over land 
until about the first of November next, there will 
be time to receive an answer from you; when I 
hope you will appoint one or two to be permanently 
stationed here. In pressing such a wish, it may be 
necessary to give a more particular account of the 
place as a missionary field. 

And first, with regard to its importance as the 
scene of idolatry. You know that it is situated at 
the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna; and, 
as both these rivers are worshipped by the Hindoos, 
it is considered by them to be a very sacred place 
indeed. As it is considered an act of uncommon 
merit to bathe at certain seasons at the place 


immense multitudes assemble for that purpose from 
all parts of the country at these seasons. 

One of these melas, or festivals, will commence 
within about one week, and will continue for five 
or six weeks, when it is supposed that from seven 
to eight hundred thousand persons generally as- 
semble. They come from Bombay—tfrom the Dec- 
can—from Bengal—from Ranjet Singhi’s country, 
and even from Tibet. Some of the native princes 
come, attended by a great retinue, and expend im- 
mense sums of money upon the Bramins. ‘There 
ure no less than three thousand houses of Bramins 
entirely supported by such contributions. At these 
assemblies there are excellent opportunitres for 
preaching the gospel, and especially for distributing 
tracts and portions of Scripture, which are carried 
into all parts of the country, and will no doubt be 
read by many of the natives in the interior, who 
never have, and never will have, opportunity of 
hearing the gospel in any other way. And be- 
sides these great annua] festivals, this being the 
seat of the Supreme Court, there is constant and 
extensive communication with all parts of the wes- 
tern provinces. And may we not hope that, if two 
or three missionaries were stationed here, furnished 
with a plentiful supply of religious tracts and por- 
tions of Scripture, this place—now the seat of 
superstition and abominable idolatries, would soon 
be converted into a fountain of living waters, which 
would send forth its healing and life-giving streams 
to all parts of the surrounding country ; and that, 
through their influence, what is now a moral 
desert would soon begin to bud and blossom like 
the garden of the Lord? 

And here it will be proper to mention, that, 
from what I have learned, I am fully persuaded 
this is a better location for a printing establishment 
than any part in all the upper provinces of India. 
This matter has been urged upon me repeatedly 
since J came here; and I have been assured that 
if we had a good press and a good printer estab- 
lished here, employment would readily be fur- 
nished more than sufficient to defray all its own ex- 
penses. 

The missionaries at Benares expressed a very 
strong desire that our Society would establish a 
press at this place or at Mirzapore, which is about 
half-way between this and Benares, and a place 
which they represented as one of the most inviting 
missionary fields in India. They have now a 
great deal of printing to do in connexion with 
that mission, which they are under the necessity 
of sending to Calcutta; and they think it would 
be a great convenience to them and aid in their 
work, besides an unspeakable advantage to the 
cause of missions in al] this region. 

But you must remember that all India above Be- 
nares may be called unoccupied ground, as all the 
missionaries that I know of above the station, ex- 
cept those of our own Society, are one Church 
missionary at Chunar, Mr. Mackintosh, the Bap- 
tist missionary already mentioned, at this station, 
one Church missionary at Cawnpore, and Mr. 
Thompson, the Baptist missionary as Delhi, and I 
can assure you these are too far apart, and have too 
much work to do, to come in contact with each 


who contributed of their substance to furnish me } th 


where these two sacred rivers unite their streams, | 


 pecii in the education and conseq vation 
of the natives of India, will send us pe = ly of 
such articles, assured that the Hindeo children 
have minds as susceptible of impressions, and as 
capable of improvement as those in America, if 

e the same advantages. This boon 
it is in the power of our hands to bestow upon 
them, and I hope none of us will turn away in in- 
difference, or refuse to perform the part of the 
work assigned to us. 


From the Missionry Herald. 
INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST COAST. 


The Rev. S. Parker, who lately returned from an 
exploring tour among the Indian tribes between 
the Rocky mountains and the Pacific ocean, has 
furnished a report of his tour. The following state- 
ment is given relative to the route which he pursu- 
ed, and the distance of the several places from each 
other, together with the names and number of the 
several tribes residing among the Rocky mountains 
and between them and the coast. 

Proceeding up the Missouri river, from Liberty, 
a frontier town in the state of Missouri, to Council 
Bluffs, 350 miles; from Bellevue, near Council 
Bluffs, to the Black Hills, 720; from the Black 
Hills to the Rendezvous on Green river, a branch 
of the Colorado which empties into the gulf of Ca- 
lifornia, 360; thence to Fort Wallawalla on the 
Columbia river, 600; thence to Fort Vancouver, 
200 ; and thence to the Pacific ocean, 100: making: 
the whole distance from the western boundary of 
the state of Missouri to the Pacific, on the route 
travelled by Mr. Parker, and estimated as accu- 
rately as he was able by the common rate of tra- 
velling, to be 2320 miles. After reaching the 
waters of the Columbia river; Mr. Parker, besides 

a number of shorter excursions, made one to Col- 

ville, on the northwestern branch of the Columbia. 

The tribes respecting which Mr. Parker obtain- 

ed more or less information, with the number of 
persons estimated to belong to each, are the fol- 

lowing. Of course great accuracy in these esti- 

mates is not to be expected. ‘The information was 

principally obtained from gentlemen engaged in 

the Indian trade, more especially those of the Hud- 

son’s Bay Company, from whom Mr. P. received 

the most hospitable attentions, and numerous facil- 

ities for accomplishing his object: 

Flat Heads, 500; Nez Perces, 1600; Black Feet, 
20,000; Ogallalahs, (Sioux band) 200; Utows, nu- 
merous; Shoshones or Snake Indians, (one band) 
600; Claaptin, 320; Okanagans, 1200; At Nalis, 
1600 ; Carryers, 4000 ; Knives, 1100; Walla Wal- 
la band, 400; Paloose, (Nez Perces band) 240; 
800; Sapewell, 960; Coeur de Leon, 640; 

ettle Falls, 560; Yoo-koo-mans, 360; Sin-pau-e- 
lish, 1000; Lake Indians, 480 ; Ponderas, 1500 i 
tota] 38,060. 

All these, except the Black Feet and the Ogal- 
lalahs, reside between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Falls of the Columbia. Some other tribes fre- 

uent that region, respecting whom no definite in- 
ormation was obtained. In the country below the 
falls there are nineteen bands of the Callapooahs, 
scattered on both sides of the Williamette, and 
numbering in al] about 7780. Beyond the Calla- 
pooahs, on the south, are the Umbaqua tribe, em- 
bracing six bands and about 3450 persons. Near 
these on the north is a tribe called Clammat, num- 
bering about 1350; and on the south another tribe 
called Kincla, having five years ago, it is said, 
4000 warriors, which would make the whole tribe 
amount to about 20,000. Since that time a malig- 
nant fever and ague has raged among them, and if 
as mortal in their country as else where, their 
whole number would not now exceed 3300. Near 
the mouth of the Columbia, along the coast south- 
ward, are the Killamooks, whose numbers are 
large but not ascertained definitely. South of 
these toward the boundaries of California are man 
tribes, supposed, in all, to embrace about 20,000 
persons. 

On the coast north of the Columbia river there 
are on Milbank sound three tribes, amounting to 
2190 ; Kigani, five tribes, 2092 ; Queen Charlotte's 
Island, twelve bands, 8600; Hanaga and Chatham 
Straits, nine bands, 6160: making on the coast, be- 
tween degrees of latitude forty-seven and fifty-five, 
19,030 Indians. At Queen Charlotte’s Island is a 
field of much promise for a missionary station, 
where the necessaries and many of the comforts of 
life can be easily obtained. 


From the Hartford Watchman. 


A TEMPORIZER AND A DECIDED BELIEVER 
IN CONTRAST. 

The celebrated William Tyndal, who began to 
be persecuted for his freedom of remark in testi- 
mony to the truth, in the commencement of the re- 
formation by Luther, was led to consult a certain 
divine, who had been chancellor to a bishop. _ The 
divine told him confidentially that, in his opinion, 
the pope was antichrist, but advised him by no 
means to avow any sentiment of the kind, as it 
would be at the peril of his life. Tyndal, however, 
soon proved himself incapable of concealment, for 
being in company with a popish divine, he argued 
so conclusively in favour of a vernacular transla- 
tion of the Bible, that the divine, unable to answer 
him, exclaimed, *“* We had better be without God’s 
laws than the ’s.” his fired the spirit of 
Tyndal, and with poly indignation he replied, “I 
defy the pope and all his laws, and if God give me 
life, ere many years the ploughboys shall know 
more of the Scriptures than you do,”—a pledge 
which he amply redeemed, by not only publishing 
the New Testament in English, adapted to the most 
refined society, but also in the authography of the 
country people aud ploughboys. 

In the foregoing account we have two very dif- 
ferent characters in contrast. The first was @ 
temporizing, calculating, managing divine, who, 
though sound in his opinions, chose not to avow 
them, and permitted his influence to go against hie 
conscience, lest he should lose his place, or hazard 
his life. On the other hand we have exhibited the 
spirit of an honest conscientious friend to the truth 
—of one who possessed moral courage sufficiert to 
stand by the truth at whatever hazard. 

The classes of persons, of which the above ex- 
amples afford respectively a specimen, are always 
to be found distinctly marked when the church 
approaches a crisis, or comes into circumstances of 
trial. Many men, whose private opinions are eor- 
rect, and who look on prevailing error with a dis- 
cerning and discriminating eye, are yet go deeply 
affected with considerations of personal] interest, or 
popularity, that they dare not avow their real sen- 
timents. They trim and temporize in violation of 
conviction and conscience, to secure a present tem- 


poral advantage. And while they congratulate 
themselves on account of their singular wisdom in 
thus playing a double part, their duplicity fills al? 
honest minds with abhorrence. It is true that the 
abovementioned divine in consequence of his mean- 
ness, continued to retain his place and enjoy tem- 
poral favour, while Tyndal, for his sincerity and 
faithfulness, was ae to the stake. But then 
they must both stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ, and then who would be the temporizing di- 
vine rather than William Tyndal ? 


TENDERNESS OF CONSCIENCE, 


The tender conscience is like the apple of a 
man’s eye—the least dust that gathers into it af- 
fects it. There is no surer and better way to 
know whether our consciences are dead and stupid, 
than to observe what impeemies small sins (as 
they are improperly named) make upon them: if 
we are not very careful to avoid all appearance of 
evil, and to shun whatever looks like sin, if we are 
not much troubled at the vanity of our thoughts 
and words, at the rising up of sinful motives and 
desires in us, as we have been formerly, we may 
then conclude that our hearts are hardened, and 
our consciences are stupified; for a tender con- 


other. 


I hope our friends in America, who are inte- 


science will no more allow of what are 
small sins, than of great sins. 
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Kn ht} the Presbyterian. 4 ien. {the plea inciden ides thrown out-in the debates of For the Presbyterian. on this subject, I will merely assert, that there is 
Cuines.—Tho Rev. John McKnight For . telly = me 
form oF’ —No. V, the Assembly, but evidently designed to have great CONSTITUTIONAL QUEST! not a single characteristic feature of a corporate 
THE PRES BYTERIAN. pore be on " his iy weg a pele . __ | influence in defending the “ Plan of Union” against — QUESTION. body in the plan. It was then an act of ordi 
So Mga a oe “. | Philadelphian, of thie week, that his respousibi The former numbers under this title were writ-| the charge of unconstitutionality, that “it was| Mr. Editor.—I design, with your permission, | /egislation, and repealable of course; and, if with- 


out authority, was void ab initio. But I am wast- 


twenty years before the constitution was|and through your columns, to give my views on 
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ties with that paper bas ceased. An arrangement 
having been made, by which it passes into the 
hands of an association of gentlemen in Philadel- 
phia, who will hereafter conduct the publication 
of it, and. sustain its incidental responsibilities. 

- Phe principal reason given by Mr. McKnight 
for withdrawing from the paper, is that its charac- 
ter had to be changed, its course was too pacific 


ten by piece-meal, at various intervals, under a: 
pressure of other business. Notes or memoranda 
of occasional thoughts were made as they oc- 
curred, and these were used as a guide when a 
short interval for writing was é nted, and fre- 
quently without an opportunity of revising what was 
written. Under these circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at, that some considerations were omit- 
ted, which, from their bearing on the subject, were 


ed.” It was not surprising, that such an idea 
should be expressed in the heat of debate, and even 
that it should be urged as an argument where no 
better one could be found: and that it should have 
been presented in such unqualified terms, and with 
such an air of confidence is not surprising when 


we consider the source from which it originated. 


But I must confess, I did not suppose there was a 


the Constitutional questions which agitated the 
last General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
and which are still under discussion in the public 
prints. You will recollect, sir, the thrilling etlect 
of Mr. Anderson’s eloquent and lucid argument in 
the house. You then saw the Old-school men 
encouraged and strengthened in the course they 
were pursuing, whilst the opposite party were 


ing words to prove what is almost universally ad- 
mitted, that the Plan of Union was unconstituttonal. 
And here I wil) suspend my remarks, with a pro- 
mise to answer, in my future numbers, all the real 
objections to the action of the General Assembly 
on constitutional grounds; and to ease the con- 
sciences of those who see and admit that the plan 
was void, and in its consequences mischievous, and 
ought to be abrogated, but think that én foro con- 


‘eommend tothe careful peruss] of our readers the 3 3 

‘ y of being brought into view. single Presbytery that would deliberately adopt | astounded and paralyzed. But th le 
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x ag : to present in the present number, not more for the | endorsed the plea, with some addition, in the fol-| by the answer; and the party took refuge in the _ A PRESBYTERIAN. © ¥ 


of disti 


very 
‘marking by The 
prosperit the | Ronia n} Catholic religion.” 


The. other article on the same subject, from a Cor- 
respondent, which we also.insert to-day, is also 
worthy of serious and attentive perusal ; it is from 
the peo of a legal gentleman, well versed both in 
Constitutional and Ecclesiastical Law, and whose 
“gige gid “experience in the Church give additional 
o his arguments. 


‘fifth, and we presume the last of the series of es- 
“says on the Plan of Union by our unknown cor- 
respondent Marcus. We think we are only anti- 
‘eipating the judgment of our readers, when we 
«pronounce these essays to be, in style and spirit, 
“wnexceptionable ; and in argument, unanswerable. 


"Tas ‘New Yorx Osserver.—Our correspon- 


dent Calvin expresses the feelings ot honest indig- 


‘nation experienced by every true friend of the Pres- 


“bytertan Church, at the uncandid, ungenerous, and 


- unjust course pursued by the temporary Editor of 


this jootnal, in reference to the late proceedings 
sand present position of our Church. It remains 
‘now to be seen whether the editors and proprietors 
gre prepared to approve of the course of their vice- 
editor. We have no desire that a journal which 
-has done so much to spread religious knowledge 
through the Jand, should become circumscribed in 
“ite means of doing good ; but as the conscientious 
friends and defenders of the doctrines and discip- 
line of our beloved Church, we cannot but view 
with sorrow and disgast, a systematic effort to ma- 
lign the motives and misrepresent the conduct of 
men, with whom we think it an honour to be fel- 
Jow-workers; especially when such attacks pro- 
ceed from thoee, who have attained their present 
advantageous ground by the profession of strict 
neutrality. 


* 


A New Paper.—We insert in our paper of to- 
day the Prospectus of an orthodox Presbyteri- 
an paper, about to be issued at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to be under the editorial control of the Rev. 
‘William S. Plumer, and others. The issuing of 
thie paper has been loudly called for, and urged for 

some time, by the friends of the Presbyterian 
Church, its doctrines, and order, in the Synods of 
Virginia‘ and North Carolina. The violent abuse 
of the late General Assembly, by the Southern Re- 
ligious Telegraph, no doubt wil] hasten the issuing 
of. the Southern Watchman. We cordially wish 
the paper abundant success and ample patronage. 
Subscribers’ names will be received at the office 


- of the Presbyterian, and forwarded to the Edi- 


tor, at Richmond, Virginia. 

“From Norra Caronina.—An intelligent and 
‘respectable clergyman in North Carolina, whose 
situation affords him ample opportunity of know- 


ing the sentiments, both of the clergy and laity in 
the states of Virginia and North Carolina, in a 


business letter to us, dated August 1, adds the 


‘following: 
.. “North Carolina will sustain the last Assembly. 

The Southern Religious Telegraph has lost its in- 
fluence among us; it will not be able to do much 
more mischief in this Synod. 

“] hope the cause so well begun by the 
last Assembly will be sustained. One good, at least, 
has resulted from it, and that one of no trifling 
kind. It- has made men show with whom they 
sympathise. Some among us who were thought to 
be New-school have come out fully in support of 
true Presbyterianism, and some in Virginia who 
‘said they were Old-school, have been made to show 
their true colours. 

“The enemy is busy but | hope we may be 
saved, but to accomplish this, great effort will be 
necessary.” 

In addition to which we may add, that we are 
in almost the daily receipt of letters both from 
Virginia and North Carolina, transmitting us new 
subscribers, in which the most unqualified appro- 
bation is given to the proceedings of the late Ge- 
‘eral Assembly. 


“Tax Avsurn ConveNnTIon.—The Con- 
vention called by a Committee sympathising with 
the friends of the minority of the late General As- 
sembly, and with the separated Synods, will meet 
‘tat Auborn, New York, on Thursday next the 17th 
inst. This Convention doubtless will be impos- 
ing as to numbers, as a fost pathetic appeal has 
been made to all Presbyteries and ministers in 
the Presbyterian Church, who have any doubts 
about the action of the last Assembly; and it has 
been recommended to the Presbyteries to send to 
this Convention four timcs the number of delegates 
they are entitled to in the General Assembly. In 
such circumstances, in this day of popular excite- 
ment, it would be strange if the Convention should 
not be **very large; and we trust there will be 
no unnecessary alarm, if, when the account of the 
meeting shall be given, it should be ushered forth 
with some of the oft repeated, high sounding’ 
phrases, ‘*Great Meeting ‘“‘Vast Assembly ;’ 
Voice of the People,” §c. 


discipline, of the Presbyterian Church, and a de- 
cided preference to the phraseology used therein. | And here, let me say, is something worthy of| the old. it thelr the General Association, and own purpose, and then most modestly urges them 

Tae oF THE Pore.—The following - ibis} Being better understood, in the F’resbyterian honest opinion, that it has not done as much good | have been formed according to the terms of that the Editorial of July 224, 


extract from the National Gazette, will afford to 
many a precious evidence of the march of liberal 
opinions, and absence of sectarian partialities, 
which have become the boast of this age, and this 
country. ~ But to us, who are accustomed to call 
things by their right names, it only affords a 
mournful instance, on the one hand, of the insidi- 
eas and aspiring character of that professedly reli- 
gious system, which, by every species of worldly 
policy, ‘seeks the pre-eminence;’’ and on the 
other, of that easy credulity, which could be 
eaught by the gilded bait of ‘a complimentary 
toast,” or of that lax indifferentism which thinks 
all forms of religion equally good. 

‘= fn the National InteHigencer is a detailed ac- 


count of a celebration at Georgetown College, on 
the eceasion at a late A number 
nguished gentlemen were present; amon 
them Major General Macomb, who, on retelving © 
‘complimentary toast, ‘addressed the company in a 
| manner, and concluded, after re- 
that his ancestors were of the Catholic 
i health of the Pope, 


- ‘We mention this, as we never remember to have 


sean a similar.sentiment given at a festive meeting | 
jn this country.” 


« 


cheerfully yielded up the concern iuto other hands. 

The new Editors have given to the public in the 
paper of this week their introductory address, we 
waive all comment for the present, except toremark, 
we think no one will complain that it is not suff- 
ciently beliigerant ; and if the character of the paper 
hitherto has been too pacific for many of its sup- 
porters, they are probably in a fair way now to be 


Editors, so far as they are pledged to gratify the 
taste of such readers, have no enviable task to per- 
form. We wait to see the result. 
Accipent.—We regret to state that on Sunday, 
the 6th instant, as the carriage of the Rev. Dr. 
Wylie, containing the Doctor, his lady, and son, and 
the Rev. Mr. Black, was coming to Philadelphia, 
from the residence of the Doctor, the horses took 
fright, and ran off, when in turning the corner of a 
road the carriage was upset, and Dr. W. was con- 
siderably injured, having had several of his ribs 
broken; his lady was likewise hurt, though not so 
much as himself. The other persons in the car- 
riage escaped with a few slight scratches. 


— — 


A Noste Stanp.—The Editor of the New 
Orleans Observer, in his paper of July 22, after 
stating that some of his remarks on the General 
Assembly had given offence to some of his friends, 
concludes as follows :— | 


“Tf our offence consists in a decided and un- 
wavering attachment to the doctrines, standards, 
and constitutional principles of our Church, we can 
only regret that our offended brethren differ from 
us in that respect. The course and proceedings of 
the late General Assembly we, in the general, ap- 
prove, as being at once constitutional, uninjurious 
to any one Presbyterian, and absolutely necessary 
for the purity and stability of our institutions. In 
sustaining and defending the Gospel of our Lord, 
as taught and enforced in the Confession of Faith 
and Discipline of the Presbyterian Church, we feel 
that we are on hallowed ground, from which we 
cannot desert without a sacrifice of sacred princi- 
ples. If we cannot receive the aid and co-opera- 
tion of our friends here, painful as it may be, we 
must forego their help and countenance. With the 
General Assembly and its institutions, we have 
oe ourselves, and with them we stand or 


Liserta.—The Baltimore American of Jast 
week contains letters from several of the Mission-. 
aries at Maryland, in Liberia. One from Dr. Sa- 
vage, states that his health was good and the pros- 
pects of the Mission flattering. The Rev. John 
Wilson writes that they had one boarding school, 
four day schools, and a printing press in active 
operation. The colonists generally enjoyed good 
health. 


New Scnoot Meertine at PitTtTs- 
BURGH.—A meeting of laymen connected with 
the Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh and its vi- 
cinity, who disapproved of the proceedings of the 
General Assembly, was held in the Third Presby- 
terian Church of that city, on Monday evening, 
July 17, 1837. The Hon. Robert C. Grier, was 
called to the chair, and Rensselaer Havens was 
appointed Secretary. It is stated that none of the 
clergymen, and very few, if any of the elders, in 
that city, approved of the meeting. We copy the 
following account of the proceedings from the 
Pittsburgh Christian Herald; it was furnished by 
a correspondent of the Herald, who was at the 
meeting : 


“Pursuant to public advertisement, a meeting 
was held in the Third Presbyterian Church, on 
Monday evening last, of those persons who disap- 
prove of the acts of the Jate General Assembly, in 
declaring four Synods out of the Church ; and who 
are in favour of voluntary associations in preference 
to ecclesiastical Boards for collecting and distribu- 
ting the alms of the Church. 
“ When the meeting was at its fullest, I sup- 
sees (without counting heads,) there might have 
een present about one hundred and fifty persons ; 
a friend who sat near me, and who took more pains 
then I did to ascertain, said there could not be 
more than one hundred present. Of the whole 
number, some twenty, and onieagy d not more than 
thirty persons, took any part in the proceedings. 
The remainder sat as spectators of this abortive 
attempt to create a popular excitement agairist the 
last General Assembly; and among them I could 
distinguish a goodly number who I knew were di- 
rectly opposed to the objects of the meeting, but 
who were desirous of knowing what this new mea- 
sure would result in. A division having been cal- 
led for on an important question, the strength of 
the brethren was, unfortunately for them, revealed, 
to the no little mortification of themselves, and to 
the surprise of all present. The vote was about 
9 or 10 ayes, and 10 or 12 nays, and this appeared 
to be their strength throughout. 
“A preamble and resolutions were offered, said 
to be the production of R. N. Haven, Esq., con- 
demning, in strong terms, the acts of the Assem- 
bly, arguing at some length the constitutional 
question, and pledging the meeting to support 
voluntary associations, and particularly the Home 
Missionary Society and American Education So- 
ciety. ‘These resoJutions profess an ardent attach- 
ment to the doctrines, form of government, and 


speech by saying “as far as he understood them,” 
which reminded me of a remark, made some time 
since by one of the brethren, a prominent member 
of this meeting, and an elder, that he had never 
read the Confession of Faith, and did not know that 
he should read it! And of another brother, also a 
member of the meeting, who, upon hearing of the 
doings of the General Assembly, said, that if ever 
he had signed his name to the Confession of Faith, 
he would scratch it out now! These are the ardent 
lovers of our constitution! 

“The resolutions also declare that the members 
of this meeting belonged to no party in the church, 
but held themselves in readiness to join such party 
organization as should seem best, when the proper 
time arrived for deciding. ‘That is, (I suppose,) 
when it shall be ascertained whether the new 
school shall. have a majority in the next General 
Assembly. This resolution it was supposed would 
not pass, as it would reveal, but too plainly, the 
ulterior views of these no party men. 

“The pledge to the voluntary associations, it is 
believed, was turned into a recommendation, or 
perhaps it was rather made an abstract proposition, 
that we had a right to do as we please! Finally, 
the officers of the meeting were appointed to for- 
ward a copy of these proceedings to various judi- 
catories, and to the Auburn Convention, in order 
to enlighten them, with regard to (the) state of 
opinion (of thirty men out of all the Pres- 


le 
Corte churches) in this city and vicinity !” 


importance of its bearing on the point in discus- 
sion, than to rectify a mistake or misconception of 
some of our Presbyterian brethren in regard to the 
organization and powers of Congregational Asso- 
ciations in general. 

In opposing the idea that the “ Plan of Union” 
was a contract or covenant between the General 
Assembly and the General Association of Connec- 
ticut, the entire want of all power; on the part of 


Presbyterian ministers speak of Congregational 
Associations, as if they were regularly organized 
church-judicatories, possessing definite powers, not 
only over their own members, but over the churches 
also to which their members minister. Such in- 
correct notions may be perfectly pardonable, in 
those who have been born and brought up in 
the bosom of the Presbyterian Church, and have 
never had an opportunity to become practically 
acquainted with Congregetionalism. But the mis- 
take is not peculiar to such. We find those who 
are located in the midst of Congregational churches 
or associated with those non-descript communities 
called mixed churches, who appear to entertain 
the same opinion. Hence, we often hear it al- 
leged as one of the errors in practice in this day, 
“the receiving a minister without a dismission 
from an Association, or a recommendation to the 
Presbytery, but merely a certificate of good stand- 


ing.” 

‘Now it should be known, wherever it is not 
known, that a Congregational Association is a 
stated voluntary meeting of the ministers, or 
rather pastors of Congregational churches within 
a definite or convenient district of country. A 
minister, by virtue of being settled as pastor of a 
Congregational church within such a district has 
a right to become a member of the Association, if 
he pleases; but he is under no obligation (except 
what arises from usage) to avail himself of the 
privilege. And he ceases to be a member the 
moment he is dismissed from his pastoral charge. 
And even while he continues a member, the Asso- 
ciation has no power of discipline over him. If he 
should be guilty of the highest crimes and misde- 
meanors, all they could do, would be to disown 
him, that is, refuse to associate with bim. Hence, 
there is no such thing as a minister’s receiving a 
dismission and recommendation to join another 
ecclesiastical body ; and all they can with propri- 
ety give, when a man goes froin among them, Is a 
certificate that he has been a member of their As- 
sociation, and was in good standing when he left 
it. And it is a fact, though not generally under- 
stood in our Church, that a Congregational Asso- 
ciation, as such, has nothing to do with the ordina- 
tion and settlement or dismission of ministers with- 
in their own bounds, as this is done by an ecclesi- 
astical council selected by the church concerned, 
and which is dissolved as soon as their work is 
done. 

But it may be asked, What then are the powers 
of a Congregational Association? I answer, ‘hey 
have no powers. What then is its object? I 
answer, mutual cansultation, discussion, advice 
and general improvement. Hence it is a common 
exercise in many Associations to discuss questions 
of doctrine, and church order, cases of conscience, 
and to read and criticise sermons; but no autho- 
ritative decision is made that is binding on the 
members or their churches. And it should be 
distinctly understood, that an Association consists 
of ministers only, without any lay-delegation. It 
is true, that in many of the New England states, 
Consociations have been formed, which are com- 
posed of delegates from the churches as well as 
ministers, under a constitution adopted by mutual 
consent, by which they are authorized to exercise 
discipline over the churches (as well as their own 
members) by appeal; and to ordain, install, and 
dismiss ministers, &c. But this is too much of an 
approximation to Presbyterianism to suit the taste 
of many Congregational churches, and it is some- 
thing entirely different from pure Congregational- 
ism; and a Consociation is an entirely distinct and 
different body from an Association. 


Now, a General Association is made up of a de- 
legation from all the Associations in a State, or 
other definite district, and neither claims nor ex- 
ercises any other or higher powers than the par- 
ticular Associations of which it is composed. Its 
design is to extend the principle of ministerial 
fellowship, consultation, and advice to both pastors 
and their churches, but claims no authority over the 
one or the other. 

Such is, and ever has been.the General Associ- 
ation of Connecticut. It possesses no power over 
a single church in the state. Much less can it 
exercise the power of legislation over churches 
“in the new settlements” “on the frontiers” of 
New York or in any other state or territory. True, 
the Genera] Association is, and has long been a 
Missionary Society, and as such is entrusted with 
the contributions of the churches of Connecticut 
for Domestic Missions, and has an undoubted right, 
as every voluntary Association or Society has, to 
instruct the missionaries of its own appointment, 
how to proceed jin preaching the Gospel and form- 
ing churches, but it was never expected or re- 
quired, that churches so formed should submit to 
the authority of the Association, nor was the right 
of legislation over them ever claimed by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Here then it is easy to see that the Association 
had no power to form a contract of the nature as- 
cribed to the “ Plan of Union.” And hence it is 
not to be wondered at, that said Association, at its 
late meeting, deferred the consideration of the ab- 
rogation of the “Plan” by the Assembly to another 
year. That venerable body was composed of men 
of too much wisdom, and understood too well the 
powers, or rather, the entire want of all power in the 
Association to adopt any resolution that would go to 
implicate the Assembly in a breach of faith, or a 
violation of solemn contract. And I will venture 
to predict that the same course will be adopted 
from year to year, or the subject will be indefinitely 
postponed till new divinity and new measures shall 
have made greater progress in Connecticut than 
they have hitherto done. 


Church. Although New Haven is one of the capi- 
tals of the State, and the most distinguished seat 
of learning, yet it is very far from being either the 
focus or the radiant point of theological light for 
Connecticut. Those who regard it as such, do great 
injustice to the clergy and the churches of that 
commonwealth. The ministers of the old fashioned 
“ standing order” are, in general, “ men of under- 
standing, swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to 
wrath.” And a vast majority of them, notwith- 
standing their prudent (perhaps, some may think 
imprudent) silence, are lamenting in secret, by the 
domestic fire-side, and in the confidential circle, 
the stream of error poured forth beside their long 
venerated and beloved fountain of science. it 
there were no other evidence of this fact, the 
noiseless rise and progress of the Theological In- 
stitution at Windsor might be regarded as a monu- 
ment of the general orthodoxy of Connecticut, and 
the determination of her clergy to stem the torrent 
of error and disorganization that is threatening to 
overwhelm their churches. But if they do not make 
as much noise, as we Presbyterians do, we should 
not regard them as less vigilant, or more inatten- 
tive to the interests of Zion than ourselves, but as- 
cribe it, as we ought, to their more sedate, reser- 
ved, deliberate, and less loquacious habits, which 
have aJways characterized their ecclesiastical pro- 


© 
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In pa fourth number, I think it was, I occupied 
some time in exposing the absolute sophistry of 


.| false. 


lowing words; viz. “ Resolved, that the abroyvation 
of the Plan of Union, which Plan had its origin in 
the General Assembly itself, and was entered into 
between the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches is unwise, because this Plan Thee proved 
highly beneficial to many churches in the new 
settlements, and so far as we have known, inju- 
rious to none; and unjust and unconstitutional, be- 
cause the present revised constitution was adopted 


in connexion with the General Assembly under 
that union; and, because one party to a contract 
has not the just right of abrogating that contract 
without the consent of the other.” 

Now, this said resolution contains two truths, 
three nntruths, and the same number of statements, 
which, to say the least, are problematical. 

1. It is true that “this plan originated in the 
General Assembly itself.” 

2. It is true that “one party to a contract has 
not the just right of abrogating, &c.” But neither 
of these truths has any bearing on the case. 
Whether the plan originated in the Assembly or 
Association is a matter of no consequence, in re- 
gard to its constitutionality ; and could impose no 
obligation on the Presbyterian Church to abide by 
an unconstitutional act, though adopted by her 
supreme judicatory. The General Assemblies of 
thirty-six successive years have no more power than 
a single Synod or Presbytery to impose an act on 
the churches, that contravenes a single article of 
the constitution. This the “ Plan of Union’ does, 
in three important particulars, as [ have already 
shown in my second number. And it has been 
also shown that the “ Plan of Union” is not a con- 
tract either in name or character. (See No. 3.) 
So much for the truths—now for the untruths. 

1. It is not true that “ this plan was entered 
into, between the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches.” Not a single Congregational church 
in Christendom, nor even a single member of any 
church (except that by Congregational principles, 
ministers are considered members of the churches 
of which they are pastors, and consequently are 
amenable to their authority, and are liable to be 
dealt with as private members, and excommunica- 
ted, even without being deprived of ministerial au- 
thority) I say, not a single Congregational church, 
in the whole world, had any voice in the formation 
of the * Plan of Union.” ‘The General Association 
of Connecticut is, and always was composed exclu- 
sively of ministers, and they never pretended to 
possess the powers of a church. 

2. It is not true that “the present revised con- 
stitution was adopted after the Plan of Union had 
been in operation twenty years.” The Constitu- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church was adopted in 
1788, and though amended, in several particulars 
in 1805, and again, in a still greater number of 
particulars, with copious additions in the forms of 
process in 1821, yet neither of these revisions 
could invalidate the constitution, or render it a 
new one, any more than the single amendment 
made in 1819, by which the ratio of the represen- 
tation of Presbyteries in the General Assembly 
was altered, could produce that effect. | 

3. It is not true that “ the present revised con- 
stitution recognized those churches, then in con- 
nexion with the General Assembly, under that 
union.” A revision of the constitution has nothing 
to do in scrutinizing the churches that nominally 
belong to its communion. No man ever imagined, 
at least in his waking moments, and in his sober 
senses, that, the amendment or revision of a consti- 
tution was an act of confirmation to all the commu- 
nities under it, whether they had been legally or 
illegally formed, so that no judicial act couid be 
exercised upon them for the most palpable violation 
of law or constitutional principle. Who ever sup- 


posed that the revision of a constitution was a ge- 


neral act of indemnity for all past offences or viola- 
tions of its provisions? As well might a private 
member of a church plead it, as a statute of limita- 
tion, and then every period of amending the consti- 
tution, even in the most unimportant particulars, 
would be hailed as a year of jubilee to all trans- 
gressors in Zion: because forsooth, according to 
the doctrine laid down in the above resolution, a 
“ revised constitution recognizes the churches then 
in connexion with the General Assembly,” and of 
course every member of those churches in regular 
standing. 

But the simple fact is, the amendments of the 
constitution, adopted in 1821, take no notice of, 
and therefore did not “ recognize those churches” 
formed “ under the plan,” nor any other individual 
churches. The constitution was originally made, 
and has always been maintained for the Presbyte- 
rian Church as a whole, leaving it to the various 
judicatories in their respective and distinctly me- 
ted spheres, to apply its principles to its constitu- 
ent parts. The amendments of 1821 are silent as 
the grave, in regard to the “ Plan of Union ;” and 
unfortunately for that plan and its zealous advo- 
cates, it was always silent as to the approval of its 
provisions. This plan was formed, as has been al- 
ready shown, not only without the approbation of 
the constitution, but also, in direct opposition to its 
express directions. With the utmost propriety 
then was it silent, when it underwent a revision ; 
leaving it with the judicatory, which had violated 
its plain principles, to retrace their steps, whenever 
they should become sensible of the error of their 


ut I have said the resolution contains three 
problematical statements. 

1. It is not quite as firmly settled as the authors 
of this resolution may imagine, that “the abroga- 
tion of the plan of union is unwise.” Many enter- 
tain a different opinion now, and time may develope 
the reverse of this statement. The writer of this 
article is willing to admit that his own opinion was 
directiy the reverse of what it is now, when the 
late General Assembly first entered upon the con- 
sideration of this subject. And the argumentsthat 
have wrought conviction on his mind, may possibly 
have some influence on some others. 

2. It is not quite certain that “ the plan has pro- 
ved highly beneficial to many churches tn the new 
settlements and—injurious to none.” It is beyond 


« in the new settlements” as ¥ts advocates imagine. 

3. That “ the abrogation of] the plan of union is 
unjust and unconstitutional” js by no means grant- 
ed, and we, who entertain a gontrary opinion, have 
the vanity to suppose that we have assigned pretty 
strong reasons for our opinion. At all events, it is 
not “unjust and unconstitutional” for the reason 
assigned in the above resolution : viz. “ because the 
present revised constitution was adopted after the 
plan of union had been in operation twenty years, 
and recognized those churches then in connexion 
with the General Assembly under the plan,” for 
both of these ideas we have shown to be absolutely 
A better reason than either of these must 
be assigned, or the “injustice” and “ unconstitution- 
ality” of the act of abrogation will not be very ex- 
tensively acknowledged. A quibble may exhibit 
ingenuity in its origin, but it contains no argument; 
and it loses instead of acquiring force by repetition. 
I have done. Marcus, 


Hope and fear are the strongest passions of the 
mind. ‘The apostle urges the hope of that Glory 
which the Gospel displays, and fear of God as the 
greatest and most powerful Judge. This fear isa 
holy self-suspicion. The more a Christian believes 
nak loves; the more unwilling he is to displease 
God. ighton 


We may know what Christ has done for us, by 
what he has done in us.— Mason. 


subtleties of the law ; which we shall see will not 
avail them. It seems that they have taken legal 
advice and are threatening the Church with law 
suits; and they will hardly cease to blow the coals 
of strife and discord until they shall have gained 
the ascendancy in our Church, (which may heaven 
forbid) or become leaders in another—to which I 
have no objections. ‘The South will assuredly 
support the Assembly ; and were it not for about 


peace and harmony throughout our borders. But 
these restless spirits seem to be determined, in 
their dying agonies, to pull down the pillars of the 
Temple on their own heads. May the Lord 
give them a better spirit. Truth never suffers 
by fair discussion; and I rejoice that the springs 
of action, which have been so long concealed, and 
which have been instrumental in deceiving and 
distracting our beloved Zion, are now laid bare; 
and that the real character and motives of the 
once dominant but now waning party are clearly 
understood. It does indeed give me pain to see 
Christian men descend to low and abusive epi- 
thets, and impute base motives to a party as good 
as themselves: and I was particularly struck and 
even disgusted with the unbecoming caricature of 
Dr. Baxter’s able and manly address to his Stu- 
dents, in a feeble attempt to criticise it. But the 
Southern Religious Telegraph will no longer de- 
ceive Southern men—the Editor has at last hoisted 
his true colours. As to the threatened law suits, 
I shall endeavour to show, in this investigation, 
that the Church has nothing to fear. Here I will 
only premise, what every tyro of the bar knows, 
that no court of justice will or can interfere with 
our ecclesiastical proceedings, even though the 
action be unconstitutional or the case misjudged, 
unless it appears clearly that individuals or bodies 
have been deprived of their legal rights of property 
or privilege. ' [f in this investigation I shall appear 
somewhat tedious or technical, (both of which I 
shall avoid as much as possible) the fault should 
be ascribed to those who have forced us into this 
mode of defence. I dislike as much as any one 
to see the “ technical exactness of civil jurispru- 
dence introduced into our ecclesiastical courts.” 
But it will be recollected that it was introduced by 
the special pleaders on the other side of the house. 

The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, 
though plain and simple, is by some perverted, and 
by others not well understood. A short analysis, 
therefore, may not be amiss. The sovereignty of 
the Presbyterian organization, if I may so speak, is 
with the churches, and they, when represented 
in Presbytery, possess the exclusive power of 
forming a Constitution for the government of all 
the judicaturies. This instrument, like all others, 
is to be construed by the common rules of construc- 
tion, based on cominon sense. The specific powers 
giveu by the Constitution to the General Assem- 
bly, will be found under the heads of General Re- 
view and Control, Reference, Appeal, and Com- 
plaint, and other general powers are added in 
Chap. XII. in the Form of Government. In the 
Genera] Assembly are blended the Executive, the 
Legislative, and the Judicial powers. And let this 
fact be borne in inind, for it is important in this 
discussion. There are no separate and distinct de- 
partments for these co-ordinate branches of govern- 
ment :—such political machinery would be too 
complex for the simplicity of our ecclesiastical 
government. ‘The Plan of Union, so called, was 
formed by the General Assembly by virtue of one 
of the powers last mentioned. That it was not 
the executive branch is clear, from the fact that 
there was nothing for this branch to act upon, and 
that no power, express or implied, 1s given to it in 
such a case as the present: and no one will pre- 
tend that it was the judicial. Then it must have 
been the legislative branch: and as such, it was a 
simple contract, or a treaty, or an act of ordinary 
legislation or municipal regulation. Now let us 
test the validity of the act by some of the well 
known rules of law which govern contracts. The 
definition of a contract is, a transaction between 
two or more persons, in which each party comes 
under an obligation to the other, and each recipro- 
cally acquires a right to whatsoever is promised by 
the other; and every contract ought to be so cer- 
tain and complete that each party may have an ac- 
tion or other remedy upon it. To render a contract 
certain and complete, there must be a person able 
to contract—a person capable to be contracted 
with—a thing to be contracted for—a good and 
sufficient consideration, or guid pro quo. The 
consideration must be with a benefit to the party 
promising, or some trouble or prejudice to the other 
party, otherwise it will be nudum factum. The 
contract must be lawful in itself, or else it is void, 
for it is unlawful to contract to do that which it is 
not lawful todo. The parties to the Plan are, the 
General Assembly and the General Association of 
Connecticut. The former is a corporate body, and 
if the latter be so too, they both have ability to 
make a contract, consistently with the powers del- 
egated to them by their respective Constitutions. 
But in the Plan, where is the obligation imposed 
and the right acquired? And where is the cer- 
tainty of the engagement, (point to it if you please) 
where one of these parties may have an action at 
law against the other! And what is the thing to be 
contracted for and the consideration for it? Is 
there any thing tangible? And above all, let any 
man show me if he can that this arrangement is 
lawful in itself, or let him acknowledge it to be 
void. 

Every person capable of comparing ideas will 
readily see that the Plan of Union is nota contract, 
if my definitions be correct. 

Here were two parties, neither of them authori- 
zed, end one of thein acting in direct violation of 
its fundamental rules, entering into a gratuitous 
arrangement—founded indeed in benevolence, but 
for the benefit of neither party, more than every 
good man must feel in his honest endeavours to do 
good. Neither the churches formed under this 
arrangement, nor the Synods into which they were 
arranged, were or could be parties to the act; un- 
less you adopt the notion of Mr. Cleaveland, in his 
protest, that the agreement was between the Gene- 


treaty. A sort of federal headship for which his 
party may cut him off for being too orthodox. But 
the party, when pressed into a corner, and unwil- 
ling to surrender at discretion, endeavoured to 
parry the last blow by proposing the term extra- 
constitutional for unconstitutional. But in admit- 
ting the act to be out of the constitution, they ad- 
mitted that the General Assembly had no authority: 
for they derive all their authority from that instru- 
ment. I forbear to mention the abuses introduced 
by the Plan, such as the appointment of committee 
men instead of elders, &c. &c., they have been 
repeatedly published and dwelt upon. 


This Plan of Union is sometimes called a treaty. 
But a treaty, in its high, diplomatic, and proper 
sense, means a negotiation or contract between 
sovereign powers, and therefore does not apply to 
the case before us. The parties had no authority 


diplomatists. Instances are not wanting of treaties 
being void for the want of sufficient powers in one 
of the negotiating parties. If it be a treaty or 
compact in a lower sense, then it is nothing mare 
than a simple contract, such as I have considered. 
Was the act then a mere municipal regulation ? 
If it was, did it create any corporate rights or 
privileges for the churches in contemplation? If 
it did, let it be shown. Without troubling the 


reader with the pedantic peculiarities and varieties 


For the Presbyterian. 
REV. MR. TRACY AND THE NEW-YORK OBSER- 
VER, versus THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Mr. Editor.—Will you permit me through the 
coluinns of your paper, to perform a painful duty 
to my own conscience, and to the Presbyterian 


spa . _ |furnished with something better suited to their|the Association, to form such a contract, is a con-|after the Plan of Union had been in operation | half a dozen of the “lawless courts,” I verily be- Church, in semation 3 the recent, sae Sa 
*><Pue Pian or Unton.—We publish to-day the | taste. We confess, however, that we think the | Clusive argument. Now, it is obvious that many | twenty years, and recognised those churches then | lieve that, with a few exceptions, we should have sri prs nee “ee k Observer a mi gone 


so,much through its correspondents, as by its Editor, 
who is said to be a Clergyman of the Congrega- 
tional church? ‘Tantene animis celestibus ire !” 
That I may not even appear to be impertinent, 
permit me to remark in the outset, that | assisted 
Mr. Morse when he was establishing this paper, 
to procure subscribers, and that it enjoys the 
pecuniary support of some of them to this day. 
For many yeara I admired the paper, and with 
great reluctance was compelled to admit its agency 
in disturbing the peace and purity of our Zion, 
yet I must confess that while, professedly and ex- 
clusively edited by the Messrs. Morse, though I 
saw and felt its injurious influence, it had its 
measure and bounds of opposition which had some 
regard to truthand evencourtesy. But alas! how 
changed. Was this change designed? and did 
Mr. Morse feel bound by previous action and as- 
sertion, not to break himself what he was pleased 
to call his neutral course! Was this the reason 
that the Rev. Mr. Tracy was brought from Boston 
and the paper put for an indefinite time under his 
control, commencing with or a little before the 
meeting of the Assembly ? 

These queries, however, apart, is it delicate for 
a person to come from Boston and immediately to 
begin to regulate the ecclesiastical concerns of the 
western and southern churches, and that too “ex 
cathedra?” Is it delicate for a Congregational 


of our church, and in no measured terms denounce 
the doings of its supreme court, and cast censure 
upon its oldest and best and most venerated mem- 
bers? Suppose a Presbyterian minister should go 
to Boston, and commence ecclesiastical dictator to 
the churches north and east,—churches with whose 
policy and internal structure, he had but a limited 
acquaintance, and with whose doctrines he did not 
agree and that he should heap a weekly amount 
of direct and indirect abuse upon men born and 
educated in the Congregational church—valiant 
inen of God, whose praise was in all the churches, 
what would the piety and intelligence of New-Eng- 
land say to such a proceeding ? 


stands before the Presbyterian public, in the at- 
titude of a partially informed and prejudiced alien, 
volunteering to be the dictator of our Church in 
the most difficult and critical juncture of her his- 
tory. ‘True, this of itself is enough, and more than 


ties he has assumed, and the self constituted au- 
thority which he is so very anxious and forward 
to exert, but in his great and indecorous haste to 
take the reins and guidance of our affairs, he has 
given even a more decided, manifest, and melan- 
choly proof of his utter incompetency to the task. 
In proof of this, I will not go beyond the editorials 
of two late numbers of the “* Observer.” 

In the paper of July 29th, Mr. Tracy endeavours 
to prejudice the Christian community against the 
Presbyterian Church, or to foster the discontent 
and warlike passions of the minority of the Pres- 
byterian Church against the majority, by giving a 


guage “ Do you promise to study the peace, unity, 
and purity of the Church,” which is put to and an- 
swered in the affirmative by our ministers at their 
licensure. Now if his remarks have any meaning 
at al], it is that all such are bound at all times, and 
under all circumstances, to oppose any and every 
division of the Church, though their holding to- 


purity! Unity, according to his written views is 
not the “ unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace” 
—it is not a one-ness cemented by a similarity of 
doctrinal and governmental views, but simply a 
holding together, and that too, in despite of real, 
continued, and extensive disunion! According to 
this self-constituted commentator of our laws, not 
only peace and purity must be sacrificed to the 
great desire of keeping together in one body, but 
untly also ! 
our text he draws the very modest conclusion that 
such men as the venerable Drs. Alexander, and 
Baxter, and Green, and Cuyler, and Leland, to- 
gether with a host of other worthies, lay and cleri- 
cal, “ have been deceived as to duty, and are to 
blame.” Nay more, he threatens at some future 
day to show these men their ‘“ impolicy 
wickedness” !! Now for the sake of having this 
subject clearly betore you, just isolate and indi- 
vidualise it. See the Rev. Mr. Tracy, a few 
months from Boston, belonging to another and a 
different denomination, coming up to the venerable 
Dr. Alexander, who may be called “ Paul the aged” 
in our Church, and volunteering to tell this learned, 
pious, devoted man, who was born and educated 
in our Church, that he is “deceived as to duty, 
and is to blame!” and that he will one of these 
days show him “the impolicy and wickedness !” 
of lis course!! Will the Presbyterian Church ac- 
cept of such a dictator! Is such a man either 
morally or intellectually fitted, at such a time as 
the present, to manage our afiairs, how much so- 
ever he may desire it! [s it decorous or delicate 
in any member of another church to attempt it? 
Or is the man who makes such an attempt, and 
conducts it in swch a manner, the person whom we 
can trust and follow, and that too, to the distrust 
and disgrace of such a man as Dr. Alexander? 

But | have more still.—In the Observer of July 
22d, Mr. Tracy tells his readers that “ the motives 
for division, as stated by the speakers, on both sides 
in the debate, are neither more nor less than the 


Jfeelings, that is, the sins of the members! !” And 


on this fact, for which he is solely indebted to his 
powers of invention, he goes on to read the Pres- 
byterian Church a homily on repentance. He 
kindly invents for them a motive which suits his 


fess and forsake a sin—nay dared to resist confees- 
ing and forsaking a sin which Mr. Tracy has in- 
vented for us. Mr. Tracy, in this number of his 
paper, commences the publication of a debate which 
occurred in the Jast Assembly, and tells his readers 
to “look at the motives for division, as stated by 
the speakers on both sides in the debate. These 
motives are neither more nor less than the feelings, 
that is, the sins of the members!!” Not having 
been present at the debate, I had no other means 
of ascertaining the truth of this statement, than by 
consulting the Observer’s own report of the debate. 
And what was my astonishment to find Dr. Baxter, 
with whose lucid and able speech the debate com- 
mences, reported as arguing the necessity of a di- 


to make a treaty, and, of course, a treaty made by | 
them would be void; as is well understood by all 


vision, on the ground of the radical difference of 
theological opinions held by the parties! “Did 
not a man” says he, *“ who held and taught that all 
sin consists in voluntary action, or that there is no 
other kind of connexion between Adam and his pos- 
terity, than exists between a drunkard and his fami- 
ly, strike at the very root of the doctrine of original 
sin? Was this a mere difference in words? Would 
any man say that there was no real difference in 
sentiment between one who taught that the justi- 
fication of a sinner is alone through the imputed 
righteousness of Jesus Christ, per the man who 
denied altogether the doctrine of imputation ?”— 
Here Dr, Peters called the speaker to order, when 


Clergyman, to enter at this crisis into the disputes — 


Nor is this all—Thus far the gentleman only 


sufficient to make us question his fitness for thedu- — 


most childish and forced interpretation to the lan- 


gether may be destructive both of its peace and - 


And yet upon this interpretation of | 


and 


and see how modestly we are called upon to con- — 
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tween the two 


tention of showing that they could no longer re- 
main together in peace.” Then he continued to 
show: how wide the parties were apart in doctrine, 
until he was again called to order: and all this 
Mr, Tracy gives us, and yet Coroh pudor!) tells his 

stated by the speakers for 
a division * are neither more nor less! than the 


readers.that the motives 


Seelings, that is the sins of the members ! !” 
. Again, Mr. Plumer, in speaking of the New- 
lights, says “ They believe in doctrines and indulge 


In practices dangerous to the purity and order of 


our body.”—“]I am not willing to have eternal 
strife with these brethren touching matters which 
I believe: essential to the hope of a sinner.” Now 
these are the only two speeches on one side in the 
paper, both of which take their stand for a division 


on doctrines—doctrines “ essential to the hopes of 


the sinner,” and yet in “the very face and cyes” 
of this, to use their own language, Mr. Tracy says 
they urged “ neither more nor less than the feelings 
that is the sins of the members!!” Did Mr. Tracy 
believe this to be true when he wrote it? Did he 
not know it to bea slander? Did he wish his lay 
readers, who may not have time or inclination to 
read long debates, to believe his summary of what 
they contained? or did he write partly from igno- 
rance and partly from strong and prejudiced oppo- 
sition to the majority of the Assembly? See, there- 


fore, with what weapons, and against what kind of 


fues we have to contend. Will the Presbyterian 
ministry, and eldership, and members, in this sea- 
son of our need, sustain such a paper; which de- 
clares inst us * war tothe knife,” and isso reck- 
less of the means by which it carries on the war? 
Will those who love and hold the truth, when mo- 
ney is so much wanted to sustain our foreign and 
domestic missions, give any portion of it to support 
a man, belonging to another church, and holding a 
different system of doctrine and discipline, in his 
unkind attempt to destroy what we believe to be 
the truth, and in traducing the men and their mo- 
tives, who have periled their characters in sustain- 
ing that truth? Let every man answer these ques- 
tions to his conscience and his God, and act in 
view of his accountability. 
CaLvIn. 

For the Presbyterian. 


FACTS FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Special Meeting of Ontario Presbytery. 
_ Mr. Editor.—As facts relative to the true state 
of thinys, within the bounds of any of the bodies 
lately disowned by the General Assembly, can be 
neither uninteresting, nor unimportant to many of 
the readers of your paper, I submit the following 


_ for publication. ‘The presbytery of Ontario held a 


special meeting at Geneseoon 2oth July. Three 
items of business were specified in the circular 
call. 

The first being of an ordinary character was 
soon despatched. 

‘T’'he second, relating to the appointment of dele- 

tes to the convention at Auburn, 17th August, 

‘Inst. occupied some time. ‘There was a variety of 
views expressed, and tiie measure, a!ter some op- 
position and discussion, was adopted. Delegates 
were-appointed. 

The third item was, “to take into consideration 
the present condition of the Presbyterian Church, 
and adopt such measures as may seem expedient, 
relative to the same when met.” 

Before proceeding at all to consider this last 
subject, there was a motion, by a prominent New- 
scuool inan, toadjourn. This was, however, with- 
drawn, and a motion to call the roll, and let every 
member in his place, express his views relative to 
the recent acts of the Assembly, succeeded it. 
Another object of this motion was to elicit the views 
of brethren, as to the course their delegates should 
pursue at Auburn. ‘This was carried, and all the 
ministers present made remarks. Brief notes of 
the proceedings were taken, by a member, the 
substance of which is embodied as follows. 

1. The views and opinions of members were, in 
general, various and discordant. Scarcely any two 
were agreed. It wasevident as a body, they were 
greatly at a loss what to do, or what course to 
recominend. ‘The great majority, however, were 

in condemning, (and not always in the soft- 
est terms) the acts of the Assembly. 

2. One member justified the Assembly in their 
action relative to the Synod of Western Reserve, 
and the third Presbytery of Philadelphia, but he did 
not express an opinion, in relation to the other 
synods, which were exciuded. Another, while he 
seemed to think the Assembly had acted uncon- 
stitutionally, did not say, but there was an impe- 
rious necessity, in the case that might justify their 
course. A third said he did not profess to be 
deeply skilled in ecclesiastical constitutions and 
statutes, nor did he consider hiinself competent to 
judge of the constitutionality, or unconstitutionality 
of all the acts of the Asseinbly, but he was fully 
persuaded, they had in view of all the circum- 
stances of the case, acted right, and he was pre- 
pared tosustain thein with all the proper influence, 
which God might enable him to exert. 

3. A member, who has had good opportunities to 
become well acquainted with the state of things in 
this region, who, a number of times, has been a 
member of the Assembly, and has always acted 
with the “ New-school” in that body, and who, 
generally, in this quarter has had. the reputation 
of being far from an Old-school Presbyterian, (even 
on the present occasion he gave a thrust at what 
he called triangularism,) made admissions to this 
eifect, viz:—T‘nat most if not all the errors 
specitied in the memorial of the Convention, were 
true, and it was in vain for any (as some had just 
done) to deny the facts. He himself had heard and 
seen these things. They were notorious, and dis- 
cipline in the Church in reference to the specified 
evils, had been greatly relaxed. Something must 
be done he said to remedy these things, and he 
hoped the convention at Auburn would take this 
matter into their most serious consideration. He 
advised the deleyates accordingly. 

4, After going through with the roll, Mr.... . 
rose and made additional remarks, which are worthy 
of special notice. He is a man of a strong indepen- 
dent mind—is an author, has been thirty years in 
the ministry—is extensively&cquainted with men 
and things, buth in his own native New-England 
and in this region,—is a sound Hopkinsian, and 
hates ‘Taylorism and Finneyism, for aught I know, 
as much as Dr. Green himself. The aim of his 
second remarks was to show the necessity, under 
which the Assembly was placed to proceed in the 
manner they did, that is, if they would preserve 
their revered Confession from mutilation, and 
themselves, as a church, from impending destruc- 
tion.. He spoke of the Assembly’s jealousy of 
Congregationalists—of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, &c. And said there were more things to 
justify the Assembly in their course than most men 
were aware of. In explanation he proceeded to 
say, that after he removed into the state of New- 
York, being known to bea New-England man, anda 
congrezationalist, his brethren in the ministry were 
free to open their minds to him. In course of con- 
versation, he has heard remarks like these. “ In 
a few years we shall have a majority in the As- 
sembly, and can reform and modify the Confession, 
to suit our views, as we please. We can purge it 
of its triang ularisin. We can also place new men 
over the Seminary at Princeton.”—These things 
said he, [ have heard more then once. For his 
part he confessed he loved the Presbyterian Con- 
tession of Faith and should be sorry to have it altered. 


_ He said had he been one of the Assembly, enter- 


taining their views, and under their impressions 
perhaps he should have done as they did; if their 
course was wrong there was a great deal to be said 
in extenuation of it. 
do not pretend to give a particular report of 
all that was said and done at this meeting. My 
aim hae been to give the substance of things, not 
confining myself to the language of the speakers. 
In conclusion J may be indulged in two or three 
further remarks, and, | 
1. If the other Presbyteries in the separated 
are no more harmoniousand settled in their 
views, than the Presbytery of Ontario, the General 
Assembly, has no great reason to fear any united, 
vigorous opposition from these bodies. 
2. There is little or no doubt, in my mind, that 
the Congregational churches now in connexion 
with Presbyteries, will dissolve that connexion, 


| 


and not ; 

now Presbyterian in their form, will declare them- 

selves congregational. - Abolition principles, disin- 

cline many in this region to any further connexion 

with the Assembly. | 
3. There is increasin th 

late action of the Assembly, and the sequel, it is 


only so, but that some churches, which are 


evidence to justify the 


believed wil] show that as God gave them the power, 
(and was not this in answer to prayer ') so also he 
gave them wisdom and firmness to devise and pursue 
the only course effectually to deliver the true Pres- 
byterian church from the very brink of ruin. There 
are many sound New England divines, and excel- 
lent men, within the bounds of the separated Synods, 
but the result, in my apprehension, will demon- 
strate that the number of true orthodox Presby- 
terians, that will be gathered out of them will be 
comparatively small. May our Lord Jesus Christ 
speed the good work of reformation, which is begun 
in the Presbyterian church! Much, very much re- 
mains to be done. We need great grace and wis- 
dom from above to guide us! May unceasing 
prayer be made to God, and may every man at his 
post, be vigilant and courageous in the discharge 
of duty. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTEKY OF TRUMBULL. 


Mr. Editor.—The Presbytery of Trumbull at 
their late meeting at Vienna, Ohio, July 26th, 
appointed the undersigned a cominittee to prepare 
for publication in the Presbyterian and Pittsburgh 
Christian Herald, a statement of fac:s relative to 
the charges made against this body, by members 
of the late Convention, in Philadelphia. 

We therefore respectfully request you to publish 
the following :— 

1. In relation to the licensure and ordination of 
Rev. Selden Haynes. 

Brother Haynes is a graduate of Yale College ; 
and though in the course of his academicual studies 
he cherished some hope that he was a Christian, 
and had the ministry in view, he lost his hope, and 
went into the profession of law, in which he con- 
tinued six years. 

In May 1834, during a season of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord, he became deeply 
interested in the subject of religion, and connected 
himself with the Old-school Presbyterian Church 
in the place of his residence (Poland, Trumbul] 
county, Ohio) under the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. 
Scott. The able and ac:ive part he took in the 
things of religion led some of the ministers and 
Christians in whom he had great confidence, to 
advise him to leave the profession of law and enter 
the ministry. All his consultations on this subject 
were, as he informs us, with brethren of the Old- 
school, viz. Rev. Mr. Scott, his pastor, Rev. Wells 
Andrews, a member of this Presbytery, and Rev. Dr. 
Cuyler, of Philadelphia, Vice-President of the late 
Convention. Mr. Andrews advised him what course 
to pursue, and, for several months, he studied theo- 
logical works agreeably to his direction. Thus 
he spent the winter of 1835 and 6. ‘The following 
April he attended the semi-annual meeting of this 
Presbytery, for the purpose of placing himself 
under their care. The Presbytery was much oc- 
cupied with important business, and after waiting 
most of the first two days he was told by Mr. An- 
drews and others, that it was a formality which 
might be dispensed with in his case. From Pres- 
bytery he proceeded, by the advice of Mr. An- 
drews, to Oberlin, and pursued his studies there 
until the next annual meeting of Presbytery, when 
he presented himself for licensure. He was ex- 
amined critically and agreeably to the rules and 
usages of the Presbyterian Church. The exami- 
nation was well sustained, and in a full meeting of 
Presbytery only one vote, (Mr. Bouton’s) was 
given against his being licensed. Mr. Bouton was 
also alone in protesting against the licensure. 

Brother Haynes was immediately employed by 
the church in Braceville, where his labours have 
been evidently blessed, in the revival and enlarge- 
ment of the Church. 

That church, having been long destitute of the 
regular administration of the ordinances of the 
gospel, made application to Presbytery for Mr. 
Haynes’ ordination. 

Accordingly, on the 15th of February, 1837, a 
special meeting of the Presbytery was called, and 
he was ordained as an evangelist. 

The Presbytery feel that what they have done 
in this case is in accordance with constitutional 
rules, and will meet with the approbation of the 
Great Head of the Church. 

2. In relation to the charge that Presbytery has 
connived to evade discipline. 

Mr. Bouton, as above stated, protested against 
the licensure, and gave notice that he might com- 
plain to Synod, and if he did, his protest would be 
his complaint. His protest was received and put 
on record, and a committee appointed to answer it, 
and defend Presbytery before Synod. The chair- 
man of that committee was Rev. Mr. Andrews, 
who was then Stated Clerk and Moderator of the 


Presbytery. Mr. Andrews did not attend Synod, | 


being probably detained by the uncommon rain, 
which prevented the other members from attend- 
ing. 

3. In relation to an alteration of the rule re- 
specting the appointment of Commissioners. 

The alteration could not have been made for the 
purpose of preventing Mr. Bouton from going as 
Commissioner to the General Assembly, because as 
the rule stood Mr. Bouton could not be a commis- 
sioner till the year 1842. But now, if in good 
standing, he would be eligible at any time. 

Towne, 
BengaMIN Fenn, > Committee. 
Cuester Birce, 


Sclected for the Presbyterian. 
THE SPIRITUAL TEMPLE. 


Extract of a Sermon preached at the laying of 
the Corner Stone of the new Presbyterian Church 
at Robbstown, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Joel 
Stoneroad, from Zechariah vi. 13. . 


“The second point requiring notice in the text, 
is, Who shall build ‘ the temple of the Lord” This 
is answered in the text itself: ‘the Branch’ spoken 
of, shall build this spiritual temple, aud this Branch, 
as we have seen, is none other than ‘the root and 
the offspring of David, and the bright and morning 
star,’ in a word, the omnipotent, eternal Son of 
God. As Joshua, the type, was prominently active 
in rebuilding the physical temple in his day, so 
Jesus Christ, the illustrious Antitype of Joshua, is 
not only the master-builder, but the sole-builder of 
the spiritual temple, which is the Gospel Church ; 
and to give emphasis to this important truth, (a 
truth most frequently and lamentably forgotten,) 
it is repeated verbatim in 13th verse, *‘ Kven he 
shall build the temple of the Lord.’ This heavenly 
‘ Branch’ is not only the corner-stone and strong 
foundation, but the blessed Founder, the glorious 
Architect, and the sole-builder of this spiritual 
fabric. 

To drop the figure, for the present, it is asserted, 
that the work of regeneration, conversion, and 
sanctification, (and this is rearing ‘ the temple of 
the Lord,’) is exclusively the work of God. 

1. This is demonstrated irresistibly, by the very 
nature of the work to be performed, which in- 
periously requires the exercise of omnipotent power. 
And if such power be not exerted, the work re- 
mains for ever unaccomplished. A momentary 
glance at the nature of the work, will suffice to 
show that it is indeed a mighty work. It is 
such a revolution in the moral powers of the soul, 
as is equivalent to a new creation, with which, in 
Scripture, it is frequently compared ; a revolution 
such as nothing short of the plastic hand of Omnt- 
potence itself, could possibly accomplish. It is an 
utter detachment of the soul from all its former 
pernicious habits and practices, with which it has 
long been most intimately associated, and which, 
in many cases, have become almost as strong as 
death; it is the origination of desires, and feel- 
ings, and tendencies of soul, in direct contrariety 
to its present moral constitution ; it is the commu- 
nication of new views and prospects, the vivid pre- 
sentation of new and nobler objects of pursuit, and 
the implantation of new and heavenly motives, 
during the whole course of subsequent life. Ina 
word, it is rescuing an immortal mind from the 
cheerless thraldom of Satan; plucking .a brand 
from certain and awful exposure to an eternal hell ; 
elevating guilty and helpless criminals, from ‘the 


horrible pit and from the miry clay ;’ converting 
an heir of hell and son of perdition, into an heir of 
unutterable, eternal glory. Surely, nothing short 
of divine power, can effect such a glorious revolu- 
tion in the character, and feelings, and views, and 
prospects, and destiny of the soul. 

2. Again: the utter incompetency of any in- 
ferior agency, to prepare materials for the spiritual 
temple, is, also, a vivid demonstration of the ne- 
cessity of divine power. True, indeed, some men, 
in the fullness of their spiritual pride, have, in 
some instances, presumed to usurp this divine 
prerogative; they have claimed sufficient energy 
for the accomplishment of this mighty work, for a 
certain machinery denominated ‘moral suasion;’ 
that is, the exhibition of motives to the mind, suffi- 
cient to convert men to God, in the absence of any 
immediate agency of the Spirit upon the powers 
of the soul. And as might have been expected, 
such men delight in expatiating on the perfection 
of human ability, the omnipotence of truth, the 
potent energy of moral suasion, and maintain that 
a certain newly-discovered mode of exhibiting 
truth, in connexion with certain peculiar, and as 
T must suppose, unscriptural measures, is essential 
to the potency and success of the truth; and in 
perfect accordance with such views of the nature 
and powers of man, they seldom even refer to the 
necessity of divine agency in the work of conver- 
sion. Such men, by the application of such ma- 
chinery, generally succeed in producing many 
cases of conversion; but always in such a way, 
however, as that the persons converted need an- 
other conversion, before they are Christians. 
Many are thus added to the visible church, but not, 
we fear, to the number of such as shall be saved, 
and constitute, of course, no part of the spiritual 
temple. And I am sorry to add, that this species 
of moral radicalism, this antichristian, Pelagian 
tendency to aspire after the prerogatives of Deity, 
and dispense with divine assistance in the work of 
conversion, is lamentably prevalent, both among 
ministers and people of the present age, in almost 
all denominations. It is one of the evils and 
characteristics of the age. And whatever may be 
said about ‘ the spirit of the age,’ and of ‘ the nine- 
teenth century,’ ‘ the march of intellect,’ and ‘ the 
advanced state of theological improvement,’ such 
tendency, it is humbly conceived, in whomsoever 
found, is one of the impulses of human depravity. 

3. But Inspiration settles this question beyond 
all controversy; a very small part of whose testi- 
mony we can now find time to introduce. The 
repeated declaration in the text, ‘He shall build 
the temple of the Lord: even he shall build the 
temple of the Lord,’ is very emphatic, and imposes 
upon Jesus Christ exclusively, the great work of 
rearing the spiritual temple. The sacred Scrip- 
tures say, ‘He that hath wrought us for the self 
same thing is God.’ ‘Except a man be born of— 
the Spirit, he cannot see,’ &c. ‘Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according 
to his mercy he hath saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ 
‘Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he 
also called,’ that is, rezenerated. *Who hath saved 
us and called us with an holy calling. &c. ‘A 
new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you; which is repeated in the 
same prophecy, (Ezekiel,) in almost the same lan- 
guage. ‘No man,’ siys the Saviour, ‘ can come to 
me except the Father—draw him.’ ‘Thy people,’ 
siys the psalmist, ‘shall be willing in the day of 
thy power.’ ‘Even when we were dead in sins, 
(saith the apostle,) he hath quickened us together 
with Christ.” ‘The Lord opened the heart of 
Lydia to attend to the things which were spoken 
of Paul.’ Such is a very brief specimen of Scrip- 
ture testimony on this important subject. 

In view of such testimony, how strange that 
men professing to believe the Bible, will claim to 
possess power sufficient to accomplish this mighty 
work of God; and especially, that ministers of 
Christ, whose grand aim it should be, to direct lost 
and wretched men to the great Physician of souls, 
should so far forget the chief object of their com- 
mission, as to impress men with the belief that 
nothing is easier than conversion! This is to incur 
the fearful wo, denounced against such as ‘heal 
slightly the hurt’ of human depravity, and ‘daub 
with untempered mortar.’ Nothing, surely, can 
be better adapted to people the realms of wo, than 
such instruction as this, and it can deserve no softer 
appellation than that of ‘damnable heresy.’ The 
conduct of a physician who should administer to 
his patient a dose of arsenic, under a gilded ex- 
terior, would involve consequences much _ less 
ruinous, on the whole, than that of the misnamed 
spiritual physician, who cries ‘ peace, peace, when 
there is no peace.’ Profound spiritual ignorance 
in the teacher, is the only solution to be given for 
such teaching as this: if they knew and felt the 
depth and strength of their own depravity, as 
every converted man must feel it, they could not 
thus facilitate their course to everlasting despair.” 


From the New-York Observer. 
LETTER FROM DR. TYLER. 


Messrs. Editors.—I am not a little surprised at 
the manner in which my name has been brought 
before the public in connexion with the proceed- 
ings of the late General Assembly. Permit me to 
say, that I have neither said nor done any thing, in 
reference to those proceedings, of which | am 
ashamed, or which I am unwilling the whole world 
should know. I have not considered it my duty to 
interfere in the concerns of the Presbyterian church, 
or to obtrude my advice in concerns which do not 
belong tome. In regard to “the exclusion of cer- 
tain Synods,” I not only did not give any advice 
in the case; but I did not know that such a inea- 
sure was contemplated, till I saw an account of it 
in the proceedinys of the Assembly as reported in 
the papers. [ had no correspondence with any 
member of the General Assembly during the ses- 
sion of that body; and I do not know that I have 
ever expressed to any one an opinion in regard to 
the justice or propriety of that measure. I say 
this, not because I wish to conceal my sentiments 
on any subject. But in the present case, there has 
been no occasion for me to express an opinion. 
Besides, my most intimate friends know that I 
regards the question as involving great difficulties, 
and that 1 consider the members of the Presby- 
terian church much more competent to decide it 
than myself. ‘Trained, as I have been, a Congre- 
gationatist, [ cannot but feel that it would be great 
arrogance in me to undertake to decide, very posi- 
tively at least, questions of the church polity in the 
Presbyterian Church, in respect to which some of 
the most eminent divines and civilians of that 
church are divided in opinion. 

But although I have not, to my recollection, ex- 
pressed any opinion in respect to this act of the 
General Assembly, [am frank to acknowledge, that 
[ have expressed my disapprobation of the bitter- 
ness and violence with which this and other acts 
of that body have been denounced. As the editor 
of the Christian Mirror truly remarks, “ We find 
many of the SS papers using language as 
violent, harsh, and denunciatory of the late General 
Assembly, as that which was employed by infidel 
demugogues, a few years ago, in connexion with 
the “hue and cry” of “church and state,” “ Chris- 
tian party in politics” &c. &c. I have been ex- 
ceedingly pained to witness the spirit which per- 
vades many of the lettersand speeches which have 
been recently published, and to notice the unjust 
and groundless insinuations which are thrown out 
against certain ministers of the gospel. 

In regard tu my visit to Princeton, I have but a 
word to say. 1did suppose I might go to Prince- 
ton without exciting the jealousy or suspicion of 
any bouy. If it is important for the public to know 
why I went, you may say; my object and only 
object was, to see the seminary and the college, 
and to enjoy a friendly interview with the profes- 
sors. I went of my own accord, without request 
or invitation from any one. Mr. Nettleton agreed 
to accompany me; and as Dr. Witherspoon, of 
South-Carolina, an old acquaintance and intimate 
friend of his, had expressed a wish to see him in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Nettleton informed him that he 
should not be able to go to Philadelphia, but should 
be happy to meet him at Princeton. We had some 


expectation, therefore, of meeting him there; but 
we knew not that any body else was expected, tll 
a day or two before we left home; when a note 
from Dr. Miller to Mr. Nettleton informed us that 
he had just been apprized of our intended visit, and 


that Dr. With had invited Dr. Beecher and 
some other brethren to meet us there. This infor- 
mation was entirely new both to us and to the 
brethren at Princeton. On our arrival, we found 
Dr. Witherspoon and Mr. Musgrave, to both of 
whom I was introduced for the first time. After 
viewing the buildings, libraries, &c. and enjoying 
a friendly interview with the brethren, l returned 
to New-York. This is the history of my journey 
to Princeton. If any one has the curiosity to know 
what was said by me whileI was there, I have not 
the least manner of objection that every word of it 
should be made public. But really I cannot think 
that my private conversations on a social visit are 
of sufficient importance to demand the attention of 
the public. Of one thing your readers may be 
satisfied; it was no part of my business at Prince- 
ton to assist in concocting business for the General 
Assembly, or to interfere in any way in the con- 
cerns of the Presbyterian church. _—‘-B. T'yuer. 


P. S. Since writing the above, J have seen Mr. 
Nettleton. He wishes me to say for him, that he 
has had no agency whatever, in prescribing the 
course pursued by the General Assembly ; nor were 
any of the acts of that body adopted in pursuance 
of advice received from him. He wishes me to 
say further, that he claims the right to express his 
opinion of those acts, or any other matters of public 
interest, freely, wherever and whenever he plea- 
ses; and if his views do not accord, 1n all points, 
with those of some of his brethren, he supposes 
he has as good a right to his opinion as they have 
to theirs. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Specie—The export of specie by the London, Liver- 
poul, and Havre packets, observes the New York Mer. 
cantile Advertiser of last week, has been larger than 
we supposed. It is rated at $1,175,000 — that is 
$400,000 by the Orpheus, $90,000 by the Shakspeare, 
tor Liverpool; $515,000 by the Ontario, for London; 
$170,000 by the Baltimore, for Havre; and $200,000 
to Canada.—Large amounts of specie remain in the 
sce Ag hands for sale, and prices are tending down- 
wards. 


New York State Lunatic Asylum.—The*commis- 
sioners for locating a site for the State Lunatic Asylum, 
have purchased a farm in Utica, consisting of 125 acres, 
at an expense to the state of 10,000 dollars, which sum 
has been paid from the treasury. ‘The location is be. 
lieved to be a very favourable one, and as the same farm 
sold one year ago for 100,000 dollars, there is very little 
doubt that the locating commissioners have made a 
good bargain for the state. The commissioners to 
contract for the erection of the asylum have recently 
been appointed, and are, Elam Lynds, of Onondaga 
county, William Clarke, ot Oneida county, and Fran- 
cis E. Spinner, of Herkimer county. ‘These appoint- 
ments were made by the Governor, the Secretary of 
State, and the Comptroller, by virtue of the 4th section 
of the act establishing the asylum. ‘The building is to 
be constructed on such plan and on such terms as the 
commissioners deem proper, provided the same shall 
be approved by the Governor. ‘The commissioners, it 
is expected, will enter upon the duties of their appoint- 
ment without delay.— Albany Argus. 


The Crops.—It is gratifying amid the pecuniary 
distress and derangement of business of all kinds, un- 
der which the country is suffering, that the harvest 
which is now near at hand promises to be most abun- 
dant. In the counties of Erie, Niagara, Genesee, Or- 
leans, Livingston, Ontario, and Monroe, nay, in all 
western New York, the crops of wheat never looked 
more promising than they do at present; and while 
there is every prospect that the producer will receive 
a fair equivalent for the products of his farm, the con- 
sumer has before him the equally gratifying prospect 
that “living” will soon be within his means.”— Buf- 
falo Journal. 


Fatal Accident—We learn by the Abingdon, Va. 
Siatesman, that a gentleman by the name of Pointer, 
from North Carolina, was thrown from his gig at 
Wythe Court House, a few days since, and so injured 
that he died in about an hour. Ninety-one thousand 
dojlars in m@ncy and drafts, were found, it is said, in 
his possession. He was an entire stranger at Wythe 
Court House, and his name and residence were ascer- 
tained by fetters found upon his person. 


Singular Casualty.—On Saturday evening, a labour- 
er, at work on Main street, by the name of Flarris, 
was struck on the head by a stone weighing about two 
pounds, thrown by a blast from above the aqueduct—a 
distance of at least fifty rods, and over mills six stories 
high trom the river. ‘lhe blow made a severe fracture 
in his skull, and it was feared he could not survive— 
Rochester Democrat. 


Settlers in Canada.—During three days of the last 
week, thirteen vessels arrived at Quebec, with 1750 
passengers, mostly Irish. 


Foreign Grain.—On Wednesday there was import- 
ed into New York 26,000 bushels wheat, and 40,000 
bushels rye. 

Agriculture of Maine.—It is estimated by an agri- 
cultural gentleman of Maine, that the product of wheat 
in that State this year, will be about 1,600,000 bushels, 
equal to 320,000 bbls. of flour. Last year Maine im- 
ported 150 bbls. flour, and this year she will probably 
have a considerable amount to export. 


Killed with a Scythe —A man carrying a scythe on 
horseback, in Cumberland Co. Pa., was thrown to the 
ground, and falling upon the instrument was so badly 
cut that he died immediately. His name was Stouffer. 


Treasury Department, Aug. 1, 1837.—In compli- 
ance with the resolution of the Senate of the 2d of 
March last, notice is hereby given that the receipts for 
the month of June, as ascertained and estimated, were 


For customs, about . $213,009 
$893,000 


The expenditures during the same month were about 
2,611,603 dollars. It is proper to add, that the above 
statement of receipts, like that for May, includes not 
only the money legally paid into bank for the credit of 
the Treasurer, and the amount of Treasury drafts ta- 
ken in payment for duties and lands by collectors and 
receivers, but all the money which they returned as on 
hand, after deducting what probably would have re- 
mained in possession, not deposited during the month, 
had the banks not stopped specie payments. 

LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Accident.—A man in the employment of the Phila- 
delphia Ice Company, by the name of John Irwin, was 
instantaneously killed on Friday morning, about six 
o’clock, in the following manner: He was driving a 
horse that was drawing two cars containing about 
three tons of ice. When near Fountain Green the 
horse, alarmed by the approach of the locomotive, 
jumped from the track. Irwin either fell or jumped 
off, it is not known which, and fell across the track, 
when both cars passed over his body, causing his dcath 
immediately. 


Canal Tolls—The amount of tolls collected on the 
public improvements in the present year, already ex- 
ceeds six hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which is 
a gain of near one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
over the tolls of last year at this time, and that too 
against the pressure of the times, the dulness of trade 
and the great scarcity of agricultural products, 


Melancholy and Fatal Accident—Two men were 
killed on Wednesday, at Newark, by the upsetting of 
a Rail Road car on its return from Orange. Mr. Crane, 
of Orange, was killed instantly—Mr. Ward of Newark 
lingered about an hour. The accident was occasioned 
by the cars running off the track. 


Bank of Illinois —The Vandalia Register of the 15th 
ult. says, that the Directors of the above institution 
have accepted the law of the last session, increasing 
their capital to 4,500,000 dollars, and admitting seven 
State Directors to a seat in the Board. It is believed 
that the Shawneetown Bank will pursue a similar 
course, 


Fire-—We understand, (says the Richmond Wig,) 
that the Virginia Mills in Buckingham, the property of 
Mr. E. W, Simms, were burnt on Tuesday night last. 
The loss is estimated at about $13,000—of which, 
about $9,000 were insured. 3 


Salt in Michigan.—We learn from the Detroit Free 
Press, that the manufacture of salt, of a good quality 
has been commenced at a saline spring, on the Maple 
river, about ten miles above its mouth. 


Naval.—The U. S. ship North Carolina, of 74 guns, 
Commodore Ballard, arived at Valparaiso on the 14th 
of May, and sailed fur Callao on the 17th. G,. W. 
Newman, and J. West, seamen, fell from the fore top- 
sail yard, on the outward passage, and were killed. 


Lightning —On Thursday the 3d inst. during a 
thunder storm, in New York, the spire of Trinity 
church was struck with lightning. A man sitting in 
front of the church was lifted off his seat, knocked 
down, and stunned for a moment. The spire was 
somewhat injured, and a good many panes of glass 
broken. It is but a week or two since the lightning 
struck in the same place. 


Florida.—The Savannah Georgian of the 29th ult. 


say—“ Welcarn that the Indians remain quiet, aJthough 
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little dependence was to be placed upon them, it being | 
considered, and probably is, the calm which precedes | 
the coming storm. Orders had been received to have 
the invalid soldiers transported to old Point Comfort, 
and steamboats were at St. Augustine, for the purpose 
of bringing them to this place, with the view to forward 
them to the Point.” 


Shocking Occurence—The St. Louis Commercial 
Bulletin of July 26, says:—Yesterday evening about | 
six o’clock, as the steamboat Chariton had just put out | 
and proceeded a small way up the stream, one of her | 
boilers burst, by which nine or ten persons were more. 
or less badly scalded; three were shot by the explo- | 
sion over the starboard side of the boat into the Mis- ' 
sissippi, one of whom was reported to have been | 
drowned. We could not, however, discover the truth — 
of this report with sufficient accuracy, and trust that 
it is not the case. As we hurried down from the office | 
to the river, upon hearing the noise of the explosion, | 
we first saw one poor fellow, a black man, just brought 
to shore in a boat which picked him up; he was ' 
badly scalded and bleeding. ‘Two white men had been | 
taken ashore a little higher up the landing, one of 
them shockingly scalded; the skin and flesh of his 
face and every part of his person that was exposed, 
were crisped and curled on his body, and the mucus 
and other liquids of his frame forced out of his mouth, 
nostrils, and ears—he fured worst of all we believe. 
On the boiler deck of the Chariton, lay two men, one 
of them the Engineer, badly scalded, the latter es- 
pecially—they were the only persons we saw attended 
to, and applications of oil, &c. were made to relieve 
them. Four or five more were injured, but not so 
severely as the above. Only one passenger, a deck 
one, was scalded. 

We conversed with a very sensible man, a cabin 
passenger, who was sitting at the time of the explo- 
sion, between the doors that led in from the sides to 
the Social Hall—he showed us where the boards were 
torn away from under his feet, as he sat, and expressed 
himself temperately, but strongly, with regard to the 
necessity of providing some suitable penalty “ for such 
culpable negligence” that endangers the lives of so 
many people. We hope that if there was a want of 
care on the part of the officers, they will be made to 
answer for it. ‘Three of the men have since dicd— 
two of them the cooks of the boat, we are informed, 
and the third engineer of the Missouri Fulton, 
who had gone on board the Chariton at the time she 
took the Fulton in tow. The engineer of the Chariton 
it is reported, is not expected to live. 


Colonization.—A meeting was held on the 19th July, 
at St. Francisville, (La.) of the friends of Colonization, 
at which the Hon. J. B. Dawson presided, and a reso- 
lution was passed recommending the purchase of a 
tract of land on the African coast for the purpose of 
forming a scttlement of such coloured persons as may 
choose to e:nigrate from the State of Louisiana. 


Ohio.—T he crops in Ohio are said to be unparalleled 
in richness and abundance. Millers there say flour 
must come down to $4 50, and an intelligent gentle- 
man refuses to contract to pay 75 cents a bushel for 
wheat. Corn, Oats, and Potatoes never were more 
prolific. 
Providential Escape-—A remarkable case of pre- 
servation of life occurred last week in the town of 
Claverack, New York. A girl about twelve years of 
age, with her infant brother in her arms, in lowering 
a bucket into a well thirty-six feet deep, with six feet 
of water in it, lost her balance, and both were precipi- 
tated to the bottom. The cries of the girl brought her 
mother to the spot. She directed her to cling to the 
bucket and the child, and had elevated it about two- 
thirds of the distance when the daughter’s strength 
fuiled, and they both again fell to the bottom. ‘The 
daughter then succeeded in getting into the bucket, 
when her mother drew her safely up. An [Irish 
labourer passing at the time, descended the well, and 
brought up the apparently lifeless body of the infant, 
but by the use of proper restoratives was restored to 
life, and the following day was as playful as ever. 


The Called Session.—The day appointed by the 
President for the commencement of the called session 
of Congress, is the First Monvay 1n SepremBeER—be- 
ing the 4th day of the month. We state the fact thus dis- 
tinctly, because we perceive that the day has been 
mistaken in a distant part of the country.— Nat. Intel. 


Mititary Road.—We learn from the Fredericksburg 
Arena that Capt. Charles Dimmock, late of the U.S. 
Army, has been appointed by the War Department, 
U. S. Civil Engineer for the location and construction 
of the Military Road, authorised by a late act of Con- 
gress, from the Military posts on the Upper Missis- 
sippi, to those on the Red River. He has set out for 
St. Louis, where he is to meet the Commissioners, ap- 
pointed in pursuance of the act, to decide upon the 
route. 


Spring Wheat.—The York (Pa.) Herald of Friday 
mentions, that a bunch of Spring Wheat grew this 
season, in the garden of Mr, Christian Roth, of that 
county—the product of a single grain of seed—which 
produced eighty-one well filled ears of wheat all be- 
coming ripe in due season. Such an instance of pro- 
ductiveness, or such a yicld from a single grain of 
wheat, the Herald supposes, can hardly be met with in 
any part of the Union. 


Indiana. —The Wabash Courier of the 27th ult 
says:—We are happy to learn that our Canal Fund’ 
Commissioners, now in the East, have negotiated loans 
to carry on our internal improvem:nts amounting, in 
all, t» $2,064,000 all the stocks sold being five per 
cents., except $400,000, which was sold at par. We 
are alsu informed that more could easily have been ob. 
tained, but that this was all the requisition of the 
Board of Internal Improvements calied for. 


Information Wanted—An aged woman lost.—Re- 
becca Plotz, an aged woman, about 73, who calls her- 
self Rebecca I.ander, who is in a deranged state of 
mind, and who will be recognized by her white locks 
being shorn close, made her escape a few weeks since, 
from her husband, Mr. Philip Plotz, at Marksborough, 
Warren county, New Jersey, and has not since been 
heard of: She is supposed to be in the neighbourhood 
of Easton, Penn. 


Fire at New Haven.—On Wednesday evening the 
2d inst. a fire broke out in the Cabinet maker’s shop 
of Mr. Bowditch, situated on Orange street, New 
Haven, Connecticut, which in less than thirty minutes 
communicated to the line of wood buildings on Chapel 
street, the whole of which are now a heap of ruins. 
About seventeen shops and stores have been entirely 
destroyed, and numerous others much injured. It is 
yct impossible to form any estimate of the loss. The 
fire is known to be the work of an incendiary. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


London papers to July 1, have been received at 
New York. ‘The intelligence they bring is of no great 
interest. The approaching dissolution of Parliament 
is the prominent topic of discussion. 

Lord John Russell issued an address to his constitu. 
ents of Stroud, on the 29th of June, declaring his in- 
tention again to present himself before them as a can- 
didate for that borough. In it his lordship declares 
that the Queen has been pleased to continue the ad- 
ministration of public affairs in the hands of Lord 
Melbourne and his colleagues, and that they shall con- 
tinue to urge on the measures brought forward by 
them during the late King’s reign. 

The Duke of Wellington, on the night of the 29th, 
addressed the House on the subject of Irish affairs, 
and made some very important admissions. ‘The 
Duke concluded by a qualified promise that at the 
next session he would co operate with Lord Melbourne, 


connected with that portion of the British empire, 
namely, the poor law-system, the tithe question, and. 
the corporation reform. 

Sir Francis Burdett has declined a re-election for 
Westminster, on account of his age and infirmities. 
Gen. Evans and Mr. Leader are again proposed as 
candidates. Mr. Leader was the unsuccessful oppo- 
nent of Sir Francis in the late election. 

The subject of the succession was brought before 
Parliament by Lord Melbourne on the night of the 
23d, and again on the 29th by the Lord Chancellor, 
who gave notice that on the following Monday he 
should introduce a bill to make provision for the ab- 
sence of the heir-presumptive, (the Duke of Cumber- 
land), in the event of the Queen’s demise without 
issue. It was intimated by Lord Mansfield that he 
should propose an alteration of the law requiring a 
dissulution of Parliament, on the death of the sove- 
reign. 

The indications are certainly in favour of the opi- 
nion that the Queen will not withdraw her counte- 
nance from the Whigs. Among these indications we 
notice the investiture of Lord Durham as a grand 
cross of the military order of the Bath, and the ap- 
pointment of the marcliionesses of Lansdowne and 
Tavistock to offices in the royal household. ‘The Mar- 
quis of Tavistock is clder brother of Lord John Russel. 
. King’s funcral was to take place on the 8th of 
uly. 

The aged Earl of Eldon was one of the first to tuke 
the oaths of allegiance and fidelity, although so infirm 
that he had to be supported in the house by two of his 
attendants. | 
| The dissolution of Parliament was expected to take 
place on or about the 20th of July. 


in effecting a settlement of the three great questions } 


of June, forbidding Orange processions en the Ist and 
12th of July. 

The budget was to be bronght ferwand en. the Ist of 
July. The miscellaneous supplies were in course 
voting, ery. which were £14,000 for canals ia 
Cana a, £14,140 for the ecclesiastical establishments 
in North America, £30,000 for education in slave 
colonies, &c. 

The King of Hanover had a meeti to 
his departure for his own dominions, cihicaee the 
conservative leaders, at which two questions ef some 
interest were discussed; one was, the leaving ef his 
proxy, as an English peer, and the other the 
tion of his allowance as one of the royal family. He 
was strong'y urged by the Duke of Wellington and 
others to give up both pension and proxy, and finally 
consented to abandon the latter; but as to the money, 
his majesty determined to hold on, until he should as. 
certain what he is to get from his own subjects. 

y an explosion of fire-damp in the Blaana coulpit, 
EW Wasecernetase thirteen men and three horses were 
illed. 

The sales of cotton at Liverpool, up to June 28, had 
been brisk, at steady prices—on the 29th, the wants of 
the consumers being in a measure supplied, prices de- 
clined about 1-8, and at this reduction with a decided 
leaning to buyers. 

A fire broke out in the cotton ware-houses of Mr. 
Byrne, fronting the basin of the Prince’s Dock, Liver- 
pool, on the evening of the 28th of June. It was still 
burning at the time of the morning papers of the 29th 
going to press. A considerable quantity of cotton is 
said to have been destroyed. 

A Smyrna paper mentions that a firman has been 
delivered by the Porte to Gen. Cass, American Minis. 
ter at the Tuileries, for a passage up the Dardanelles 
for the American frigate United States. Aftera stay 
of some weeks in Constantinople, Gen. Cass will con- 
tinue his journey into Syria and Egypt. It was thought 
at Smyrna that this Diplomatist has a political mission 
—His journey is called a tour of inspection. 

The Archbishop of Ephesus died suddenly on the 
21st of April, in consequence of indigestion, caused, it 
is said, by the nature of the food which the Greeks, 
especially the priests, make use of during the strict 
season of lent. 


MEXICO. 


The Pensacola Gazette of the 22d inst. says, we 
gather from a perusal of the files of the ’El Censor de 
Vera Cruz (extending from the 20th to the 30th of 
June) that a deep feeling of dissatisfaction, it’ not hos- 
tility exists there towards our government. General 
Filusolo, under whose command and orders General 
Castro has acted, is censured with considerable se- 
verity for the friendly disposition manifested towards 
the squadron. The ground is taken, that an atonement 
should be made by our government for the injuries 
which Mexico has suffered at our hands, and no atone- 


spoken of in terms of great asperity, as an enemy of 
the worst kind. ‘The pacific course which Mexico has 
pursued is ascribed to the settled policy of Bustamente, 
which looks at present to one great object, and is wil- 
ling to sacrifice every thing else to its accomplishment. 
This object is the recovery of Texas. It is understood 
that the whole disposable means and power of the 
government, are to be concentrated as soon as possible, 
in order to make a descent upon ‘Texas. In prosecu. 
ting this object Bustamente knows very well that the 
Republic must have no embarrassing relations with 
other powers, and especially, that it will not answer 
for her to be at war with the United States. 

Among the subjects of complaint urged by ’E] Cen. 
sor, is the fact that Com. Dallas, on the coming an 
shore at Vera Cruz, did not wait on the Commandant, 
but through the U.S. Consul, invited Gen, Castro to 
visit him, at the residence of the Consul. 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The printing of the Minutes of the General As- 
sembly, with the Appendix and Statistical Reports, 
will be finished in about two weeks. A copy of 
the Minutes proper, without the Appendix, was 
sent some weeks since to the Stated Clerk of 
each Presbytery and Synod. The whole will be 
sent as soon as published to every person entitled 
to them ; that is to the ministers of every Presby- 
tery which has paid sufficient to the contingent 
fund; and also to vacant churches, where heir 
address is given; and to such individuals as have 
paid and left their names and address with the 
subscriber—any persons wishing a copy of the 
Minutes can have it, by paying fifty cents, accerd- 
ing to the vote of the last Assembly. 
tate k of General Assembly. 
Philadelphia, August 12, 1837. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

The Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rector of the Epiphany Church, 
will preach at the Orphan Asylum, corner of Schuyl- 
kill Fifth and Cherry streets, next Sabbath afternoon, 
at half-past three o’clock. 


—— 


HE BALTIMORE LITERARY AND RELI- 

GIOUS MAGAZINE. Conducted by the Rev. 
Robert J. Breckinridge and Andrew B, Cross, for 
August, 1837. 

Contents.—1.. Memoranda of Foreign Travel: Im- 
portance of the Religious Anniversaries, as illustrating 
national manners. — Jews’ Society. — Movement 
amongst them.—Mr. Bickersteth.—Curious fact of a 
Cardinal.—Prayer Book and Homily Society.—Profes- 
sor Scholefield.—School Society.—Speakers.—Curious 
Incident.—Lord Morpeth.—Dissenters’ Society for 
the protection of Civil and Religious Liberty.--Bigotry 
and Oppression.—A regular Row.—Lord Ebrington. 
General Influence of the London Anniversarics.—Spi- 
rit that is intruding into the great Benevolent Societies 
in Britain—Difficulties of American Delegates in 
holding any profitable intercourse with them. 2.The 
Abduction of Eliza Burns, an orphan child, by Papists 
in Baltimore. 3. Thoughts on the Morality of the Ro- 
mish Church. 4. Essays on Justification, No.1. 5. Do. 
cumentary history of the Assembly of 1837, No.2. 6. II. 
lustrations of the Papal church abroad, No. 2. 7. Brit- 
ish Idolatry in India. 8. Bishop Sherlock’s directions 
to unlearned Protestants. 

Terms.—T wo dollars and fifty cents per year, in ad. 
vance. Subscriptions received at the office of 
Presbyterian; back numbers can be supplied, 


Vy ESTPHALIA HAMS.—A small invoice of 

these celebrated Hams just received—alsa 
Newbold’s Jersey and Western Hams—Dried Beef, 
Tongues, &c. For sale at the Temperance Store, 
S. W. Corner Dock and Secund streets, Philadelphia, 


by JAMES R. WEBB. 
PROPOSALS 
For Publishing in the City of Richmond, Virginia, @ 
Weekly Religious Newspaper, to be called 


THE SOUTHERN WATCHMAN, 
BY WILLIAM S. PLUMER. 


Tue Soutnern Watcuman will be published every 
Thursday, in Richmond, Virginia. The subscription 
price will be $3 UO, payable on the delivery of the 
first No. of the paper—fifty cents will be added for a 
delay of six months; but no paper shall ever be 
charged at more than $3 50. The price has been en. 
tirely and unanimously fixed by persons who have 
nothing to gain in a pecuniary view if the enterprise 
shall succeed. It is intended to reduce the price, if 
practicable, at a future time. The paper will be deo- 
voted to the interests of Evangelical Religion, and ta 
the maintenance and propagation of the distinctive 
tenets and institutions of the Presbyterian Church. 
A portion of its columns will usually be occupied with 
literary, scientific, and general intelligence. It will 
also be a record of ecclesiastical events, and an ex. 
positor of the doctrines of the Westminster Assembly, 
as understood and taught by the fathers of the churches 
in Virginia and North Carolina. The Editor is to be 
aided by an experienced proof reader and a competent 
clerk, and has valuable pledges of assistance from 
many able ministers in the South. 

The first No. of the paper is to be published as soon 
as the subscriptions will justify such a step. All bank 
notes, current in any of the States where subscribers 
reside, will be received in payment for the paper. 

All let:ers containing subscriptions, or the names of 
subscribers, may be forwarded to the Editor, by mail, 
at his cxpense. All other communications, except 
from Agents, must be post paid. : 

No compensation can, at present, be promised to 
Agents; but all persons who may volunteer to act 
thus, and shall obtain subscribers, are authorised to do 
so. Alli Ministers and I‘lders friendly to the design, 
are appointed Agents. All Agents are requested to 
make returns of subscribers’ names so soon as their 
lists shall be filled, but not to send any money until 
the first No. of the paper shall be received. 

The paper to be delivered over to any person or 
committee appointed by the Synods of Virginia and 
North Carolina, if at their next meeting they shall 
choose to take measures on the subject. 

The office will, for the present, be in the basement 
of the Editor’s residence, corner of F. and Mayo 
streets, Richmond, Virginia. 

(> Subscriptions will be received at the office of 


Lord Mulgrave issued his proclamation on the 24th 


the Presbyterian. 
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THE SHORT CUT. 


“From the New York Mirror. THE SAILOR BOY AND HIS BIBLE. 


WATER IS PUREST AT THE FOUNTAIN HEAD. 


3 


September he was made Rear Admiral; after- 
wards he became Admiral of the Red; and ® 


bas tal orlt xe ded shores of eternity! Then if we have 


; _ MORNING HYMN. 

sz vant!” The Eternal spoke, 
"Kod from the abyss where darkness rode, 
“" Phe earliest dawn of nature broke, 

light around creation flow’d. 
ait “Phe glad earth smiled to see the day, 

_ “The first-born day came blushing in ; 
_.. . The young day smiled to shed its ray 
-.,., Upon a world untouched by sin. 


Betthere be light" O’er heaven and earth, 
‘The God who first the day-beam pour’d, 

‘Whispered again his fiat forth, 

And shed the gospel’s light abroad. 
“and, like the dawn, its cheering rays 

| __- On rich and poor were meunt to fall, 

Inspiring their Redeemer’s praise 

“En lowly cot and lordly hail. 


Then come, when in the Orient first 
4.) JBlushes the signal light for prayer ; 
© Come with the earliest beams that burst 
Krom God's bright throne of glory there. 
Come kneel to Him who through the night 
Hath watehed above thy sleeping soul, 
» To Him whose mercies, like his light, _ 

Are shed abroad from pole to pole. 


Yo def 


brain 


GENESIS XXVII. 


. When exiled Jacob wander’d ’lonc 

_ ‘Far from his hostile kindred driven, 
. ©. His temple was the mossy stone— 
~.. [His tent—the etherial dome of Heaven. 


no dark thought of danger nigh, 
_ His sweetly, hindered ; 
For o’er him watched a Father’s eye, 
And round him minist’ring Seraphs lingercd. 


Sweetly he slept, in Haran’s land, 
While vision’d glories hover’d o’er him; 
' For well he knew, and luved the Hand 
That sproad its future gifts before him. 


Then why should life’s poor pilgrim fear, 
‘When all around is sad and dreary ; 
i For he, too, claims the guardian care 
Of One who soothes the lone and weary. 


- Let not the weary pilgrim droop, 
For Faith brings many a blissful token, 
‘To cheer the fading beam of hope 
_. When joy’s illusive spell is broken. 


THE OCEAN. 


Likeness of Heaven ! agent of power! 
Man is thy victim, shipwrecks thy power ; 
Spices and jewels from valley and sea, 
Armies banners are buried in thce. 
What are the riches of Mexico’s mines, 
To the wealth that far down in thy deep waters shine? 
The proud waves that cover thy conquering crest, 
‘Thou fling’st them to death with one heave of thy 


breast, 
From the high hills that view thy wreck-making shore, 
When the bride of the mariner shricks at thy roar ; 
When like lambs in the tempest or mews in the blast, 
O’er thy ridge-broken billows the canvass is cast,— 
How humbling to one with a heart and a soul, 
To look on thy greatness and list to its roll ; 
And think how that heart in cold ashes shall be, 
While the voice of eternity rises from thee ! 
Where are the cities of Thebes and of Tyre ? 
Swept from-the nations like sparks from the fire! 
The glory of Athens, the splendour of Rome, 
Dissolved, and forever, like dew in thy foam, 
But thou art almighty, eternal, sublime,— 
‘Unweaked, unwasted, twin brother of Time ; 
Fleets, tempests, nor nations thy glory can bow, 
‘As the stars first beheld thee, still changeless art thou. 
But hold! when thy surges no longer shall roll, 
And yon firmaments length is drawn back like a scroll, 
Then, then shall the spirit that sighs by thee now, 
Be more mighty, more lasting, more chainless than 
thou! Trish paper. 


pe ONE BUD. 
_ In propagating the Morus multicaulis from 

cuttings, most cultivators have hitherto con- 
sidered two buds to each cutting indispensa- 
ble to the production of a tree, on the supposi- 
tion that one bud threw out the root and 
another the shoot. 

The following extract from a letter from a 
scientific ad practical cultivator in Virginia, 
to his correspondent in this State is, to our 
mind, conclusive evidence, not only that two 
buds are not necessary, but that one is better 
then two, in most cases. He says:—*‘I put 
about 400 cuttings in a hot bed, on the 15th 
of February, [1837.] They varied in size 
from a half an inch to three inches in length, 
and from one and a half inches to less than an 
eighth of an inch in diameter, and I believe 
every one is growing—more than a dozen of 
them are already bearing fruit. 'There-are 
some with shoots not more than three inches 
high, with three mulberries to each, the size 
of ourcommon White mulberry. Some of the 
cuttings, one and a half inches in diameter and 
two inches long, are sending up two shoots. I 
was looking at others to-day, not half an inch 
long and one eighth of an inch in diameter, 
with five vigorous shoots to each. 

It is often asserted in books, and in the pe- 
riodicals that two buds are necessary to a cut- 
ting. My own experience drawn from a close 
watching of these cuttings, in my hot bed, is 
that one bud is not only all that is necessary, 
but that one is better than two and I have ac- 
cordingly put out all my cuttings with one bud 
on each. ‘They say that the lower bud is ne- 
cessary for roots and that it turns into roots. 
This is not so. I have taken up my cuttings 
in the hot bed repeatedly, and though I planted 
in the first instance with two buds, and have 
found that the lower bud, instead of turning 
into roots was trying to turn intoa stalk, while 
the roots were coming out just below the bud. 
So I cut them all into two, and they are now 
all doing well with a single bud. The roots 
come out just below the bud, and are sufficient 
to the support of the one shoot. If you have 
two buds and but one in the ground the upper 

- cannot put out roots, and the roots of the lower 
being insufficient for it and also for the shoot 
that is trying to form below, the plant withers 
and droops under the hot sun, and accordingly 
many persons shade their young trees from 10 
o’clock, A. M. to 2 o’clock P. M. Give each 
bud its roots, and this will not be necessary, 
Thus I have reasoned, and have put my cut- 
tings at once into their place in the field, in- 
stead of a nursery with conveniences for shad- 
ing as is usually recommended. I have thus 
‘doubled my number of cuttings, and shall save 
the immense labour of transplanting in the hot 
‘season. The roots spring also, by and by, 
from the end of the cuttings, but in the first 
instance, only from the little whitish knobs, 
which you may see, just below the bud. Put 
the bud about half an inch beneath the surface 
of the ground.” —Swk Culturist. | 

MENTAL LABOUR. 

In the Biography of Scott, we are particu- 
larly struck with the truth of the phrase, 
*¢ mental labour.”’ Yet it is usually thought no 
labour. He who contrives ; overreaches or pro- 
secutes a successful enterprise in mercantile and 
Capitalist speculations—who sees the future, 
anvests, and is rewarded, without a moment’s 

al labour, as it were—he cannot conceive the 
toil of those who labour for the good of the 
public heart andmind. He looks upon their 
works as pastimes: knowing nothing of their 
research, their study, their care, he misjudges 
their powers, and wonders why they are pale, 
| ange. dejected or cast down in like manner 
with business men, when times oppress them. 
_Sych judges know little of the body, and less 
of: the mind—that sharp Damascus biade, which 
80 often pierces aro and wears out its mor- 


At a village in Warwickshire, England, a 
few pious people were in the habit of meeting 
at an early hour on the Sabbath-day for prayer 
and praise. Returning from one of these 
meetings, a Christian female observed a poor 
sailor sitting by the way-side, with his Bible 
and his hymnbook in his hand, as if waiting for 
the time of divine worship. She invited him 


|to her house, when he gave the following ac- 


count of himself and his Bible. 

He was born in America. At twelve years 
of age he left his home. 
and a mother’s tears were unheeded: he em- 
barked on the wide ocen, and soon met with 
many dangers from tempest and battles with 
the enemy. One night a dreadful storm arose, 
the ship became unmanageable, and in the 
morning an awful scene presented itself: every 
person on board had been swept away, by the 
waves, breaking over the ship, and he found 
himself the only liying person upon a vessal 
going fast to pieces. 

The poor boy finding that he must leave the 
sinking vessel, put as much money in the 
pocket of his jacket as he could. He had, 
likewise, a treasure, which, though he was 
ignorant of its real worth, he yet prized as 
having belonged to his mother. It was a B1BLe. 
When he left home at twelve years of age, he 
determined to take something that should put 
him in mind of her. He had, as he said, no 
love for the book, and but little knowledge of 
what was in it; but it was his mother’s. 

Where is the boy whose heart does not melt 
into tenderness when he thinks of his mother ? 
In the hour of sickuess or of sorrow, the love 
and faithfulness of a mother are very dear to 


| the heart. 


Our sailor, in all his wanderings, had pre- 
served this blessed volume; it was a small 
one, and he easily kept it within the bosom of 
his jacket. Having made this preparation, and 


finding that the wreck could be no longer a 


place of safety, he committed himself to the 
waves, hoping to be able to swim to the land ; 
but, alas! lead was very far off. He continued 
swimming for a Jong time; but finding the 
treasure he had about him adding greately to 
his fatigue, he cast away his Bible, which 
notwithstanding his wish to preserve, he thought 
he could most easily do without. ‘‘ Yes,’ said 
he, when mentioning the circumstance, ** Yes, 
I threw from me the Bible; I cast it into the 
waters, being sorry only because it had belong- 
ed to my mother: I knew it not as containing 
the ‘pearl of great price.’ But though I had 
thus far lightened myself, the money still 
weighed ouaen heavily ; yet, being unwilling 
to part with it, 1 tried all my strength and con- 
tinued swimming. Aftersome time, and when 
I must have made considerable way, I turned 
to see whether my Bible was in sight, though 
I could not suppose it possible, even from the 
distance ; and thought indeed, that it had sunk 
in the waters; but, to my great surprise, I 
found it borne up by a wave, and now close to 
my shoulder! My very heart thrilled with joy ; 
[ seized my precious book, and could not help 
crying out, *O, my Bible! so you would not 
leave me, though I cast you away: well, then, 
come what will, you and I will never part.’ 
Gladly did I put it in my jacket, and then 
emptied my pockets of my money, which, 
being the greater part of it silver, was bulky as 
well as heavy.” 

At length he reached a rock, which raised its 
head just above the water, upon this he scram- 
bled, thankful to rest his weary limbs upon it. 
A few crumbs of biscut which he had in his 
pocket, though soaked, afforded him a scanty 
but welcome refreshment. His Bible,so won- 
derfully preserved, became, in such circum- 
stances, stilldearer to him: he carefully pressed 
out the warter, and opening it, these words met 
his eye, and fixed his attention: ‘‘ Kiss the 
Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the 
way when his wrath is kindled but a little. 
Blessed are all they that put their trust in him.” 
Upon this he meditated. Doubtless he had 
perused them before, but they had never struck 
him as being words of most solemn meaning ; 
he had never considered them, or supposed 
they contained any particular truth; but now 
they made a deep impression upon his mind. 
He stretched himself upon his rocky bed; 
sleep weighed down his eyelids, and tired 
nature sunk to rest; but the words still seemed 
sounding in his ears. He was afraid the mer- 
ciful Saviour would in his case cease to be 
merciful. 

His situation was dangerous in the extreme: 
his body pinched with cold and hunger, and 
his tongue burning with parching thirst, he 
seemed even now to be visited with the anger 
which the Scripture he had read threatned to 
the careless unbeliever. He now feared lest he 
should be doomed to perish, and that forever, 
and that he should never know of the blessed- 
ness of those who put their trust in the Almighty. 
Like Jonah, in his distress, he called upon the 
Lord, and the Lord heard him. Like that 
disobedient prophet, he was cast into the deep 
in the midst of the seas, and the waves and the 
billows passed over him. Now it was that he 
prayed and cried untohis God. He had often 
before called upon God for deliverance from 
danger, but he had never felt as now. 

W hen least expected, deliverance was athand. 
A ship hove in sight, bound on her homeward 
voyage to Liverpool. What now was his joy! 
—with what anxiety did he strain his eyes to 
watch the coming vessel! and with what dread 
did he think of being passed unseen! A fresh 
breeze had sprung up, and the vessel was 
going very fast through the water. He had 
passed two long days on this rock, and was 
suffering from raging thrist. He had scarce 
strength to wave his hankerchief. Happily 
it was perceived. A boat was sent off, and he 
was taken on board the vessel. 

Now, rested and refreshed, he soon regained 
his strength, and with a grateful heart poured 
forth his thanksgivings to God, and renewed 
his vows ever to be the Lord’s. At length he 
was landed safe at Liverpool, and was now 
pursuing his way to London. 

Let the reader of this narrative remember, if 
he like this poor boy, has despised the Bible, 
that day of ‘sore distress” is coming, when, 
like him, he shall find it more precious * than 
thousands of gold, or ten thousands of silver.”’ 
We are hastening to the day of death, which will 
be more dreadful and solemn than that which 
he saw, when floating on the swelling waves 
of the deep, without a companion and afar from 
home. When our friends may weep, but can- 
not assist us; when our hearts are ceasing to 
beat and our souls preparing to take their flight ; 
what shall we do then without a Bible? Or if 
like this poor boy, we possess it of what use 
will it be to us, if we have not an interest in 
the promise of peace and joy which it contains? 
The precious volume assures us of great things 
which God has laid up, but it is only for them 
that love him; and for those who slight his 
authority and despise his reproof, he has trea- 
sured up ‘wrath against the day of wrath.” 
Awful was the night on which this poor sailor 
boy was tossing on the foaming billows of the 
deep; but still more dreadful will that night 
be, which will show to us the wreck of all 


tal seabbard.— Phil. Gazette. 


earthly joys, and open to our view the unboun- 


A farther’s advice} 


their breasts in sorrow. 


loved the Bible, shall we feel its value, in 
having led us to that Saviour who is a hiding- 


place from the storm, and a covert from the: 


tempest, and who can say peace! to the trou- 
bled waves when they swell and roll around us. 
Committing ourselves into his hands, we 

need not fear, ‘“‘ though the earth be removed 
and though the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea:’’ even then we may sing and 
say— 

Calm as the summer’s evening, we 

Shall all the wreck of nature see; 

While grace secures us an abode, 

Unshaken as the throne of God. 


From the Essex North Register. 
THAT WON’T MAKE THE POT BOIL. 


‘<'Ihat won’t make the pot boil,”’ said an 
old snug-fisted farmer, who had served a long 
apprenticeship in closely counting his dollars 
and cents, as he drove his rawboned horse u 
to the neat new cottage of one of his thriving 
neighbours, whose sons were that moment en- 
gaged in painting a neat fence which they had 
just finished in front of his house. ‘‘ For one 
I likes to look out for the stone wall round my 
sixteen acre lot, and the hedge around my tur- 
nip yard, but I never troubles myself much 
about gingerbread work about the homestead, 
and your daubing white paint. I'd rather see 
a good wood pile in my yard, and a good barn 
full of hay, than all these little finertes you 
could fix in a month.” 

The old gentleman said several other very 
eharacteristic things and then rode on his way, 
and was presently brought within sight of his 
own more unadorned dwelling ; the duties per- 
taining to which he and his hired man had 
performed for the last several years, while his 
three sons unwilling to drudge on in his unin- 
teresting and tasteless way of living had all 
left him to go to the city, where they could 
perhaps have a more successful business, or 
perhaps fail by and by for a million of dollars. 

This is buta picture, but is there not some 
truth in it? Have not many of our farmers 
and labouring men been accustomed to look 
out so sharply for the main chance, as to for- 
get that they were laying the foundation for 
loneliness in their old age? It cannot be dis- 
puted that there has been a great disposition 
among farmer’s sons to go from home, and 
engage ‘* for weal or for woe”’ in other scenes 
and other labours. We cannot help thinking 
that a part of the difficulty has originated in 
that sordid love of money at the expense of 
everything like good taste, which has held out 
but few attractions to the young to become 
farmers, except where necessity or parental 
authority has compelled it. 

We wish the time might come when there 
could be more time and money given by far- 
mers to the beautifying of their places. A neat 
farm house, with a few simple ornaments, is 
always spoken of by the passer by with inte- 
rest and delight. If more such places could 
greet the eye of the traveller as he passes 
through our farming districts, there would be a 
greater willingness to engage in the business, 
among those who now bend their talents to 
other occupations. 

The expense of such little improvements is 
but very trifling, and the time may be saved in 
a thousand of those listless hours which are 
often spent to no particular purpose. We re- 
peat again with new emphasis because with 
new conviction of its truth, what we said a 
year ago—that a man, especially a farmer, 
who plants a honey suckle by his door, who 
paints, or even whitewashes his fence, who 
plants a tree by the road side or ornaments his 
garden, does much toward the growth of pa- 
triolism, as well as towards continuing from 
motives of cheerfulness and enjoyment his 
posterity in the business from which he has 
gained his living—on the spot which he in his 
life has rendered dear, and in his death has 
rendered more so by entrusting to it his slum- 
bering dust. Children grow up in the love of 
home under such circumstances, and their at- 
tachments are not easily eradicated ; but for 
want of proper attention they will seek a sepa- 
rate interest. In the end, then, it is not true 
that such efforts ** do not make the pot boil.” — 


ANTISEPTIC PROPERTY OF HONEY. 


The ancients used sometimes, to put dead 
bodics into honey, in order to preserve them 
from putrefaction. According to Statius, the 
body of Alexander the Great was so deposited. 
Honey was also poured upon Tyrian purple, 
to keep it fresh ; and some that had been thus 
preserved unimpaired for 200 years, was found 
at Susa by Alexander the Great. ‘The best 
mode of conveying grafts of trees, cutting the 
vines, &c., at a distance is to place them in a 
tin case or cylinder filled with honey. The 
honey hermetrically excludes the air and cut- 
tings so preserved will vegetate many months 
after they nave been packed.—Conversations 
on Nature and Art. 


PORTUGUESE IDOLATRY anv SUPERSTITION. 


As I entered the town of Mirandella, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which gave a melancholy 
proof of the besotted slavery in which the 
minds of the Portuguese peasantry are held by 
their clergy. An alarm had been given; the 
bells were all set in furious motion ; every 
body was running through the streets towards 
one place. I left my horse with the servant, 
and proceeded along with the scattered crowd. 
Every face was wo-begone—as though some 
dire calamity, such as fire or earthquake had 
occurred. ‘The numbers of the people in- 
creased as | advanced. We arrived at the 
principal church, I pushed my way into it and 
there the most piteous lamentations assailed 
my ears. ‘The church was filled with people, 
all on their knees; tears were streaming down 
the old people’s cheeks, and the crowd beating 
The cause of this 
mourning was not an earthquake, though it 
was a conflagration. However, it was neither 
the church nor the priest that was burned, but 
the doll-dressed figure of the Virgin Mary, 
which had caught fire from the carelessness of 
the church clerk, in allowing a lighted candle 
that he held to touch her holy petticoat! The 
satin had blazed; but the flames were soon 
extinguished, and the damage done was hap- 
pily confined to the melting of one of her lady- 
ship’s wax fingers, scorching her left cheek, 
discolouring several tinsel ornaments, and se- 
riously injuring the outer petticoat.—For this 
the town was thrown into confusion, and the 
streams of its grief let forth! What crowned 
the farce, was a young ignorant Icoking priest 
haranguing the mob upon the calamity ; point- 
ing with apparent intensity of sorrow, at the 
burnt hand; kissing it, and imploring his 
dupes to join him in his grief; no doubt with 
a view that they should join him afterwards in 
raising funds for redressing the Virgin. Such 
is the deplorable ignorance of the people of a 
fine country! But, thank heaven! there are 


some who will spread the light amongst them. 
—Military Sketch Book. 


A coun an, having to a distance of 
some a parish he had never 
been before, kept plodding 9g the turnpike 
till he had got within a mile of the house he 
had to call at. A man in a smock-frock, of 
whom he inquired the distance, told him to 
take the short cut across the fields, and he 
would save halfa mile by it. The short cut 
was taken, but presently he came to two paths, 
and not knowing which to choose, he proceed- 
ed along the wrong one. Soon after this he 
came to a lane which branched off in opposite 
directions, and he made matiters still worse by 
going further astray. At last, coming to a 
common, he was stopped and obliged to go all 
the way back again to the turnpike road, say- 
ing to himself, «* Catch me in taking the short 
cut again, if you can; I am but a fool for my 
pains, in leaving the turnpike road that I knew 
to be right, for the path which has led me, 
wrong. ‘These short cuts may do very well 
for those who understand them, but for those 


P| who do not they are the longest that can be 


taken. Depend upon it you will like the poor 
countryman, find it the safest way in most 
things to take that method to obtain your ends, 
which experience has most approved. Beware 
of short cuts, unless you are thoroughly satis- 
fied about them, but above all things beware of 
attempting a short cut to heaven. ‘The good 
old way described in the Bible is not only the 
best but the only way. In that way of holi- 
ness, a wayfaring man though a fool shall not 
err.— Sun. Sch. Jour. ; 


A SPANISH PROVERB. 


The Rev. G. B. Cheever, who wrote so 
much and so truly about ‘* Deacon Giles’ Dis- 
tillery,”’ in a recent communication to the edi- 
tors of the New York Observer says: 

The Spaniards have a proverb, that ‘ drink- 
ing water neither makes a man sick, nor in 
debt, nor his wife a widow.” It deserves to 
be noted ** with a white stone,’’ and I wish it 
were written in letters of gold over the door of 
every inn by the road-side in our country. It 
would make a happy motto for the banner of 
the New York State Temperance Society. 
What a world of misery would have been 
saved, and what a multitude of wretched fami- 
lies would have been made happy, by its 
timely remembrance. Drinking water neither 
makes a man sick, nor in debt, nor his wife a 
widow. It is surely a good proverb, and a 
happy one for the nation, whose habits make 
it theirs. 


ORIGIN OF GENIUS. 

Columbus was the son of a weaver, and a 
weaver himself. Rabelais, son of au apothe- 
cary. Claude Lorraine was bred up a pastry 
cook. Mboliere, son of a tapestry maker. 
Cervantes served as a common soldier. Ho- 
mer was a beggar. Hesiod was the son of a 
small farmer. Demosthenes, of a _ cutler. 
Terrence was a slave. /|.ichardson was a 
printer. Oliver Cromweli was the son of a 
brewer. Howard an apprentice to a grocer. 
Benjamin Franklin a journeyman printer. Dr. 
Thomas, bishop of Worcester, son of a linen 
draper. Daniel Defoe was a hosier and the 
son of a butcher. Whitfield, son of an inn- 
keeper at Gloucester. Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
rear-admiral of England, was an apprentice to 
a shoemaker, and afterward a cabin boy. 
Bishop Prideaux worked in the kitchen at 
Exeter College, Oxford. Cardinal Wolsey, 
son of a butcher. Ferguson was a shepherd. 
Neibhur was a peasant. Dean Tucker was 
the son of a small farmer in Cardiganshire, 
and performed his journeys to Oxford on foot. 
Edmund Halley was the son of a soapboiler at 
Shoreditch. Joseph Hall, bishop of Norwich, 
son of a farmer at Ashby de la Zouch. Wm. 
Hogarth was but an apprentice to an engraver 
of pewter-pots. Dr. Mountain, bishop of Dur- 
ham, was the son of a beggar. Lucian was 
the son of a statuary. Virgil, of a porter. 
Horace, of a shopkeeper. Plautus, of a baker. 
Shakspeare, the son of a woolstapler. Mil- 
ton, of a money scrivener. Cowley, son of a 
hatter. Mallet rose from poverty. Pope, the 
son of a merchant. Gay was an apprentice to 
a silk mercer. Dr. Samuel Johnson was the 
son of a bookseller at Litchfield. Akenside, 
son of a butcher at Newcastle. Collins, of a 
hatter. Lemuel Butler, son of a farmer. Ben 
Jonson worked for some time as a bricklayer. 
Robert Burns was a ploughman in Aryshire. 


DEAD MEN’S THOUGHTS. 


It is reported in the Boston Medical Journal 
of April, that some of the most eminent physi- 
ologists of Germany and France are now per- 
tinacioualy arguing the very curious question 
as to whether a man feels after his head is off. 
In — of this unpleasant theory many facts 
are adduced, with grave vouchers for their au- 
thenticity, among others is the most unfortu- 
nate Mary Queen of Scots, whose lips con- 
tinued to move in prayer for at least a j of an 
hour after the executioner had performed his 
duties. Windt states that after having put his 
mouth to the ear of a departed criminal’s head, 
and calling him by name, the eyes turned to 
the side from whence the voice came; and 
this is attested by Fontenelle, Mogore, Guil- 
lontine, Nauche, and Aldini. On the word 
murder being called in the ear of a criminal, 
executed for that crime at Coblentz, the half 
closed eyes opened with an expression of re- 
proach on those who stood around. 


NEW PROPELLING POWER. 


Some account has been given already of an 
invention by Francis B. Ogden, Esq. Ameri- 
can Consul at Liverpool, for the propulsion of 
vessels by a far simpler and cheaper method 
than has been heretofore practised. We have 
not yet obtained any details, or any clear un- 
derstanding of the means used, but we believe 
the system to be all that it promises. ‘The 
Baltimore Gazette says.—‘* The power may 
be used in separate vessels for towing, or it 
may be employed in a sailing vessel—rigged 
during fair weather, or employed during calms, 
or in getting off a lee shore, &c. It will oc- 
cupy no considerable space in a ship, and its 
aid may often be invaluable. As yet it has been 
only employed for towing other vessels, but 
the packet ship United States will probably 
be fitted out with an engine before she returns. 
One is in preparation for her. ‘The power 
used we understand to be steam. 

‘© A letter before us to the captain of one of 
our crack packet ships, dated May 27th, says, 
‘we are now making the most triumphant ex- 
periment with our little boat (45 feet long, 8 
feet beam.) We have the Toronto in tow, 
and the pilot and mate, (the captain is not on 
board.) Beside that we are making good four 
miles, through the water. ‘This decides the 
question beyond the possibility of doubt ; and 
your ship masters need not now be afraid of 
steamboats as rivals on the ocean. We can 
put an engine on board your ship that will not 
weigh ten tons, and yet will drive her five 
miles an hour. We shall go to work at once 
on an engine for the ship United States. We 


|are now going full five knots.’””—Phil. Gaz. 


At a time not very remote, when the Duke 
of Gordon, and all the Lords of that family 
were Roman Catholics, a Protestant, not un- 
known to his grace, rented a small farm un- 
der him, near Huntley Castle, and from what- 
ever cause, had fallen back in his payment. 
A vigilant steward in the Duke’s absence, 
seized the farmer’s stock for arrears of rent, 
and advertised it by the parish crier to be 
roured, that is, sold by auction on a fixed day. 
The duke happily returned in the interval ; 


his tenant, who knew his road, made the best. 
of his way onward to the Duke’s apartment, 
and he was not interrupted, but forwarded in | 
it by the servants, who concluded he came by 
appointment. “ What is the matter, Donald?” 
said the Duke, as he saw him enter melan- 
choly. Donald told his sorrowful tale, in 
a concise, natural manner; it touched the 
Duke’s heart, and produced an acquittance 
in form. Starting as he cheerily withdrew, 
at the pictures and images, he expressed a 
curiosity to know what they were, in his 
homely way.—‘ These,” said the Duke, with 
great condescension, “ are the Saints who in- 
tercede with God for me.” “* My Lord Duke,” 
said Donald, “‘ would it not be better to apply 
yourself directly to God? I went to muckle 
Sawney Gordon, and to little Sawney Gordon; 
but if I had not come to your guid Grace’s 
self, I could not have got my discharge, and 
baith I and my bairns had been harried.” 


A CHAPTER ON ALMANACS. 


These little annuals, it is well known, exert 
a deep and lasting influence on the community. 
They are in every house, and the reading mat- 
ter they contain is the subject of frequent re- 


perusal, especially by the young, and contri- 
butes largely, though insensibly, to that cast of 


character which is to distinguish the succeed- | 


ing age. ‘The principle which accounts for 
this has been long known and acted on by those 
who, either for good or evil purposes, have 
sought the modification and control of the po- 
pular mind. 

We hardly know of any things more caleu- 
lated to pollute the fountains of the youthful 
mind, and prepare the way, by a general cor- 
ruption of the public morals, for the future tri- 
umph of infidelity, than certain almanacs got 
up of late years in this country. Here ribald 
caricature and blasphemous wit conspire to ri- 
dicule temperance, and chastity, and piety— 

“ And paint damnation gay.” 


As vice and infidelity are using these humble 
annuals for the diffusion of their poison, it is 
well that virtue and religion have taken them 
into their service for the purpose of preventing 
or counterworking it. 

Waiving at this time any notice of others, 
equally excellent in their way, we would re- 
mark that the ‘Temperance Almanac, published 
at Albany, deserves the especial attention of 
all purchasers, whether for themselves or 
others. We have received a copy of it for 
1838. It contains a large mass of statistic and 
other highly useful and interesting matter.— 
Auburn Banner. 


ECCENTRICITY. 

An eccentric but respectable person, of the 
name of William Richardson, a joiner by pro- 
fession, died lately in Houghton-le-Spring, 
(Eng.) at the age of 79. He courted a lady 
nearly fifty years, and during that time it is 
calculated that, in his visits to her, he walked 
not less than 19,480 miles. In the space of 
fifteen years he made not less than 1,600 coffins 
for the colliery of the Earl of Durham; and 
he was buried in a coffin which he had made a 
short time vrevious to his death. 


BREAD IN SPAIN, 


Rev. George Cheever, who is now on a 
visit to Spain, speaks in high terms of the ex- 
cellent quality of the Spanish bread. He says 
that the wheat of Malaga is one of the most 
important and excellent productions of this re- 


gion; the kingdom of Andalusia producing so’ 


great a quantity, that it has been called the 
granary of Spain. ‘ Rain or no rain,’ says the 
proverb, ‘ there is wheatin Andalusia.” How 
true and cutting are the following reflections. 

‘lf this delightful province were a state 
within the limits of New England, fertile as is 
its soil and abundant as are its productions, 
there would be a scarcity of bread stuffs through 
the remorseless consumption of the distilleries, 
I know not what would become of the multi- 
tude of the poor in this country, if those 
scourges of the world were as common here as 
they are with us. ‘here are but a few of 
them, and the people are unquestionably a 
temperate, and so far a happy and a healthy 
race. What an anomaly does it present when 
the United States are compelled to send into 
Europe for a supply of bread! And what a 
pernicious example of political economy, when 
the legislatures of those States are seen legaliz- 
ing the manufacture and sale of ardent spirits, 
and thus absolutely turning the agricultural in- 
dustry of the country inio its bane, and the 
source of its life and health into a poison! 
Houseless children are crying for food, while 
the distilleries are wasting it, and the arm of 
the law is stretched forth to protect a trade that 
manufactures out of its waste and consumption, 
the matertals to convert their homes into earthly 
hells, and their parents and natural protectors 
into brutes ! 


THE LATE KING OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The London Morning Chronicle has five 
columns as a biographical sketch of William 
the Fourth. He was born on the 2lst of Au- 
gust, 1765. At the age of 13 he was a mid- 
shipman, and though the son of a King, 
(George III.) he was kept on a footing with 
the other midshipmen. Under Admiral Reod- 
ney, he was in the fleet which, in 1779, cap- 
tured the whole of a Spanish convoy. Eight 
days after he was in a serious fight with the 
Spanish fleet, under command of Don Juan de 
Langara. ‘he residue of his time as a mid- 
shipman the prince served in the West Indies 
and off the coasts of Nova Scotia and Canada. 
On the North American Station he served un- 
der Lord Keith, in the Warwick, when he 
captured JL’ igle, a large French frigate, 
La Sophie, of 22 guns, and tlie ‘Terrier sioo 
of war, off the Delaware river, 11th Septem- 
ber, 1782. He afterwards joined Lord Hood, 
who introduced him to Nelson on board the 
Barfleur. In 1783 he was appointed third 
lieutenant of the Hebe frigate. In 1786 he 
was appointed first lieutenant of the Pegasus, 
of 28 guns, and soon after was made captain, 
and ordered to Nova Scotia. He then pro- 
ceeded to the Leeward Islands, and was there 


England, he was appointed to the command of 
the Andromeda frigate, in which he sailed for, 
the West Indies. ‘The 19th of May, 1789, he 
was created Duke of Clarence and St. An-| 
drews, in the kingdom of Great Britain, and. 
Earl of Munster, in Ireland. On the third of | 


under the command of Nelson. Nelson spoke | 


very highly of him as an obedient and attentive | 
officer. In December, 1787, after returning to | 


upon the death of Sir Peter Parker, in 1811, 
he was made Admiral of the Fleet. 

Phe union of William the Fourth with the 
celebrated Mrs. Jordan commenced in 1790, 
and endured for twenty years. She was one 
of the most captivating women of her time, 
and the King was very much attached to her. 
She was of the theatre. By her he had several 
children. In 1810, they parted, which gave 
Mrs. Jordan the greatest pain. His pecuniary 
embarrassments, she says, were the cause of 
the parting. In 1818, he was married to the 
now Dowager Queen Adelaide. As Duke of 
Clarence, he advocated Catholic emancipation 
in the House of Lords, and made a speech in 
its behalf. 

June 26th, 1830, the Duke became King of 
England, on the demise of George the Fourth. 
Iie was a man altogether the reverse of George 
the Fourth, and more like his father, George 


the ‘Third. His course as King is in the me- 


mory of the public.—N. Y. Express. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


V ATER BAPTISM AND THE LORD'S SUP. 
PER.—Scripiural Arguments in behalf of the 
perpetual obligation of these Ordinances, by Isaac 
Crewdson, of Manchester, England; Elisha Bates, of 
Ohio; and a few additional remarks by Iota. Ad- 
Thomas Evans, Editors of 
“ Friend’s Library.” Price 3] ingle 
4 cents per single copy, 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 4 ° 
dius Buchanan, D.D. late of the 
of Fort William, in Bengal, by the Rev. Hugh Pear- 
son, D.D. Dean of Salisbury, with Notes relative to 
the Present State of Religion in India; and an Intro- 
duction, by Caspar Morris, M.D. 
Lite of Rev. John Wm. Fletcher, by Rev. Robert 
Cox, A.M. 
My Happy Home, or the bencfit of Religious Train- 


The Sanday Scholar’s Own Book. 

Wharton’s Remains. 

Todd’s Sabbath School Teacher. 

Memoir of Mrs. Lowrie. 

Modern Accomplishments, &c. 

_ For sale at the South East Corner of Seventh and 

George strects, Philadelphia, by 
: WM. S. MARTIEN. 


UPERIOR HAMS.—Newbold’s cclebrated Jersey 
> Ilams, just reccived, and for sale by 
JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. Corner Dock and Second 
streets, Philadelphia. 


% EW BOOKS.—Travels in Egypt, Arabia, and 
L the Holy Land, 2 vols. 12mo. ; Sleigh’s Chris- 
tian’s Defensive Dictionary, 12ino.; Tie Lydias, or 
Developements of Female Piety, by Rev. R. Phillip, 
18mo.; Live and Let Live, or Domestic Service Ilus- 
trated, by Mrs. Sedgwick, author of “ Poor Rich Man, 
&c.” 1 vol. 18mo. For sale at No. 22 South Fourth 
street, Philadelphia, by J. WHETHAM. 


N EW PUBLICATIONS.—Probation, by Enoch 
Pond, D).D. Professor in the Theological Semi- 


nary, Bangor, Maine; Directions for Cookery, being 


a System of the Art, in its various branches, by Miss 
Leslic; Peter Parley’s Book of the United States, 
Geographical, Political, and Historical, with compara- 
tive views of other countries, illustrated by Maps and 
Engravings; Live and Let Live, or Domestic Service 
Illustrated, by the Author of the Poor Rich Man, &c. 
Just Published, and for sale at 134 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia, by H. PERKINS. 


‘CHNEIDER’S MISSIONARY LETTERS.—Let- 
ters from Asia Minor, respecting the Greeks and 
Arminians; by the Rev. Benjamin Schneider, Ameri- 
can Missionary at Brooza. Christian Politeness, ex- 
hibiting the obligations of this duty, to relations, 


, strangers, brothers, sisters, and parents, with a des- 


cription of the.Oriental mode of showing politeness to 
strangers. T'he Customs and Manners of the Bedouin 
Arabs, designed especially to illustrate the early 
Scripture History. The above new publications of 
the American Sunday-school Union, with several hun- 
dred from their press, are constantly for sale at their 
Bookstore, No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

July 29—3t | 


a 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number. 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to b 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 


ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street . 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Perth Am- 
boy, New Jerscy—S. E. Woossriper, Principal. 
The design of the School, and the highest aim of the 
Principal, is “to train up a child in the way he 
should go.” 
Relerences—Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev 
James Patterson, Rev. John L. Grant, James Hunt, 
Esq. ‘The place is healthy, and easy of access. 
april 1—23t* 


Vives PILLS.—The Original and Genuine 
Hygeian Universal Vegetable Medicines of the 
British College of Health, ay be obtained of R. Fenner, 
GENERAL AGENT, No. 2$ South Seventh Street, three 
doors below Market street, Philadelphia. For general 
convenience they may now be had in 25 & 50 cent 
boxes, and No. 1. and No. 2. separate. Respectable 
parties who have been benefitted by the medicines, 
and are desirous to extend relief to others, may be ap- 
pointed sub-agents on application as above. The public 
is cautioned against counterfeits and imitations 
may 13—-12t.* 


LAW BOOK STORE.—The Subscriber 
is selling off his Stock of Law Books at very re- 
duced prices. ‘The assortment is large, and comprises 
ull Law Books in general use. 
ROBERT H. SMALL, 


June 24—t!. No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia. 


LD ESTABLISHED TEMPERANCE TEA 

STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY, No. 244 
Market street, Philadelphia, where is kept constantly 
on hand, it is believed, as large and complete an assort- 
meut of Groceries (Liquors excepted) as can be found 
at any similar establishment in the union. 

The subscribers, from their long experience in the 
business, fec] assured that they can give satisfaction, 
both as it regards the quality or price of goods, to all 
who may favour them with their patronage. Their 
assortment embraces Green and Biack Teas, of latest 
importation and of every quality and variety; Sperm 
Oil, winter, fall, and summer strained; 30 baskets 
Bordeaux Sweet Oil, of best quality; 25 loxes New 
Bedford Sperm Candles; also, just received, 15 boxes 
Judd’s patent Sperm Candles, assorted colours, a beau- 
tiful article; Hams, Jersey and Western cured; 
Italian Bologna Sausages, warranted genuine; 12 
cases Vermicclli and Maccaroni, just imported; ,2 
fine Parmesan Cheese; also, Sap Sago, Dutch Edam, 
English Cheddar, and American Pine Apple Cheese ; 
Boston Syrup Molasses; Baker’s Cocoa Paste, a very 
nutritious article and easily prepared for use, and 
highly recommended by eminent Physicians of Boston 
for the sick and convalescent; also, Buker’s and 
Kitchen’s Cocoa and Chocolate; Canton Preserved 
Ginger, in white Sugar Syrnp; West India Preserves, 
embracing Limes, Pine Apples, Guavas, Oranges, Ci- 
tron, Hiccacos and Ginger; Mocha Coffee, in small 
bales, suitable for family use ; also, Ceylon, Java, La- 


P | guyra, and Rio Coffees; Princeton Crackers and Soda 


Biscuit; Lemon Syrup; Urderwood’s Pickles and 


Sauces, a complete assortinent ; Palm and Castile Soap, | 


&e. 

N. B. All orders from the country will be promptly 
attended to, and Goods carefully packed and sent to 
any part of the city free of expense. 

june 10. BALDWIN & COLTON. 

OBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classical 

Bookseller No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau- 

reas, New York, has constantly on hand a large and 

general assortinent of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 

laneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—1f. 


NOMMUNION FURNITURE.—The Subscribers 
/ manufacture and keep constantly on hand, Bri- 
tannia Metal Flagons, T'ankards, Plates, Goblets, and 


Baptismal Bowls, which they offer for sale in setts, or . 


separately. Price of a Communion Sett from 12 to 
40 dollars. BOARDMAN & HART, 
july 15—12t. No. 6 Burling Slip, New York. 
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